_____ NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAB 61989 


ENGLISH 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE SIXTH GRADE today need something more than mere book instrue- 
tion in good English. Many of them leave school at the end of the year to go to work. Many 
choose blindly the thing nearest at hand without knowing anything about other kinds of work 
for which they might be better fitted. BOOK FOUR, in the Series, “Speaking and Writing,” 


not only provides training in English but centers all the work around the subject of 
“Choosing a Vocation.” 


From the beginning, the pupil’s eyes are opened to the surprising number of things he may do to 
earn a living. Simple, practical questions and suggestions help him to find out about such of 
these as appeal to him. Oral discussion and theme-writing on these subjects naturally follow. 


The study of English as presented in BOUK FOUR in the Series, “Speaking and Writing,” is not 
an isolated task; it is made the means of providing the pupil with certain information and of 
suggesting certain lines of thought which will be of value to him when he goes to work. 


| Such topics as ‘‘Mistaking One’s Vocation,” “Nursing,” “Salesmanship,’ “Outdoor Occupations,’ 
“Home Making,” “Secretarial Work,’’etc., provide the pupil with ample material for oral and 
written work. The study of paragraphs and outline-making is also presented. Letter writ- 
ing is taught by imitation of models and by suggestions for original work. . Grammar rules 
are given which simply and definitely help the pupil to correct errors in his own speech. 


| In the earlier books of the series, great stress is laid upon proper voice control, clear enunciation 
| and correct pronunciation. Book One is to be placed in the hands of third year pupils. By 
beginning sufficiently early to train the child in oral expression, these books lead him 
naturally into correct yet unaffected written expression. One of the most important 


features of the books is the fact that they can be used by the pupil, fully and profitably, 
without help from the teacher. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING—A Series for the Grades, from Three to Six Inclusive 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New York | 
_ EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York, and . 
MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers | 

| 


Book One, 20 cents; Book Two, 23 cents; Book Three, 25 cents; Book Four, 28 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston — Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS. 


Most Americans, probably, have 
felt well pleased that, during the 


last nine months, when one difficult | 


imternational question after another 
required to be dealt with, President 
Wilson—to borrow a phrase which 
President Cleveland used in an un- 
rded moment—has not “had 
ongress on his hands.” The aver- 
age Congressman is not schooled to 
diplomacy, and, in the freedom of 
debate, stirred by personal or politi- 
cal feeling, there would almost cer- 
tainly have been utterances which 
would have been embarrassing to 
the Administration and capable of 
being misunderstood abroad. This 
period of Alissful immunity is now 
drawing to an end. We shall soon 
have Congress with us, and a new 
Congress at that, whose attitude 
toward domestic and foreign ques- 
tions can ‘hardly be guessed, and 
whose acts will almost inevitably be 
influenced by what are thought to 
be the exigencies of a Presidential 
campaign. 


A PROBABLE CLASH OVER 
PREPAREDNESS. 


It is certain that the Administra- 
tion program for “preparedness” 
cannot be carried through Congress 
without strong opposition. On the 
one hand, it does not go far enough 
to meet the views of the more radi- 
cal advocates of military and naval 
expansion, nor to accord with the 
. plans, lately outlined by the general 

staff; on the other hand, -it will be 
fought by the pacifists as involving 
large and needless outlay. Besides 
this, it will be opposed by the pro- 

Germans, in aud out of Congress, 

who realize that it is largely the ap- 

prehension of possible future trouble 
with Germany which inspifes the 
program. The division will not be 
along party lines. . It is significant 
' that: Representative Kitchin of 
» North Carolina, Democratic leader 
' of the. House, has this week vehe- 
mently denounced the President’s 
policy as calculated to make us a 
military nation. There are stormy 
times ahead. 


MORE NOTES COMING. 


It is stated that notes are being 
prepared by the State Department, 
demanding non-interference with 
American commerce on the high 
seas of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary as well as Great Britain. These 
notes can have hardly more than a 
Pickwickian significance, since 
neither of the Teutonic Powers is in 
a position to interfere with neutral 
commerce. It is stated also that a 
note on the Ancona case is in prepa- 
ration. This note is already overdue. 
The facts in the Ancona case are 
well established. The ship was a 
peaceful merchant vessel. She was 
not in the War zone, but in waters 
regarding which no warning had 
been given. She carried no contra- 
band and no ‘guns. Her passengers 
were non-combatants and the ship 
was outward bound. There were 
Americans among the passengers. 
Yet she was attacked without warn- 
ing, fired upon after she had come 
to a stop, and the escaping passen- 
gers, women and childrén among 
them, were shelled as they left the 
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ship. Surely such facts call at least 
for a protest. 


A CANDIDATE AGAINST HIS 
WILL. 


Light is thrown upon the workings 
of one of the latest political inno- 
vations, the freak presidential pri- 
mary system, by the fact that Justice 
Hughes of the United States Su- 
preme Court is figuring as a Presi- 
dential candidate before the voters 
of Nebraska wholly against his will. 
The Nebraska primaries are to be 
held next April; and it is one of the 
fool provisions of the Nebraska law 
that a petition signed by twenty-five 
voters is all that is required to 
make a man a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. Twenty- 
five Nebraskans, whether prompted 
by sincere admiration for Justice 
ughes, or, as is shrewdly sus- 
pected, by a desire to “smoke him 
out,” have filed such a petition for 
his candidacy; and Justice Hughes 
has been compelled to send on a 
sworn statement, declaring that he 
is not a candidate, and asking that 
his name be not placed on the ballot. 


GETTING TOGETHER. 


The recent war council at Paris, 
Premier Asquith, Mr. 
Balfour, Sir Edward Grey, David 
Lloyd George, and the French 
premier, war secretary, minister of 
marine and other cabinet officers is 
proof that the necessity’ for more 
far-reaching and concerted action in 
the war is at last recognized by the 
British and French - governments. 
Hitherto there has been, not exactly 
a conflict of action, but a failure to 
agree definitely beforehand upon the 
best military and naval strategy. It 
is of the utmost importance that the 
Allies should act as:one Power in 
all operations in the field. On the 
side of the Central Powers, this re- 
sult has been achieved by the domi- 
nance of Germany, which has con- 
trolled the forces of Austria, Turkey 
and Bulgaria almost as absolutely 
as if they were vassal states. At the 
next war council, which is to be held 
in London, it is expected that Italy 
and Russia, as well as Great Britain 
and France, will be represented. 


KITCHENER TO THE FORE, 


‘When Lord Kitchener suddenly 
left his official post at London early 
this month, and vanished, no one 
knew exactly where, there was 
much speculation as to whether he 
had gone to India, to cope with pos- 
sible mutinous movements, or to 
Egypt, or to Greece. The last con- 
jecture proves to have been right; 
and’ it is interesting to notice that 
immediately upon his arrival, things 
began to be done. The attack upon 
the Dardanelles became more active; 
and King Constantine became less 
stubborn. More than once before, 
in Egypt, in the Soudan, in South 
Africa, and in India, Kitchener has 
rendered valuable service to Eng- 
land. He is not a diplomatist, in 
the ordinary sense; but he knows 
how to cut Gordian knots, and to do 
it quickly and firmly. Whether by 
threats or otherwise, he is influenc- 
ing King Constantine to quit wob- 
bling, and to make good the Greek 
promises. 


‘ITALY AND THE WAR. 

The high hopes entertained by the 
Entente Allies when Italy decided 
to enter the war have not been 
realized, and to the ayerage ob- 
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server, watching the progress of the 
military operations from day to day, 
the Italian advance into Austrian 
territory does not seem of much 
consequence. Perhaps not enough 
allowance has been made for the 
fact that the fighting done by the 
Italian forces has been mostly in 
mountain passes, and in trenches cut 
in solid rock; and for the further 
fact that the country occupied is 
largely peopled by Italians, and the 
invading -ammies have been re- 
strained from vigorous bombard- 
ments by reluctance to injure their 
countrymen. But the Italians have 
occupied a strip of territory on the 
Tyrol front forty miles long by ten 
miles wide; and on the Isonzo front 
a zone fifty miles long by from five 
to fifteen miles wide. Moreover, 
they have kept busy a large Austrian 
force which otherwise would have 
been free to join in the “drive” 
against Russia or against Serbia. 


OVERTURES TO CHINA. 


A good deal of mystery attends 
the overtures which Great Britain, 
France and Russia have joined in 
making to China, with a view to per- 
suading her to join the Entente Al- 
liance. Apparently, Japan, 
though a member of the Alliance, 


-was kept in ignorance of the over- 


tures. Apparently, also, one object 
of the movement was to avert pos- 
sible trouble between China and Japan 
and to prevent eT from attempt- 
ing to dominate China, by bringin 

the latter Power within the circle o 
the Allies. It is believed, and with 
good reason, that Genman influence 
has been active in China, as well as 
in India, in fomenting trouble, and 
that Germany would be well pleased 
if there were to be war in the far 
East, whether in the form ‘of a revo- 
lution in China, caused ‘by the 
monarchical movement, or of an at- 
tack by Japan on Chinese sov- 
ereignty, ‘the effect of which, in 
either case, would be to add to the 
complications which the Allies al- 
ready face, and to draw upon their 
resources. 


The December Atlantic 


“Notes on the Intelligence of 
Woman” is the challenging title of 
the opening article of the December 
Atlantic. It comes from the pen. of 
W. L. George, the English feminist, 
who goes at his subject in a truly 
scientific fashion, and_ illustrates 
with a series of entertaining anec- 
dotes and characteristic fragments 
of conversation his unusual point of 
view, which is bound to be the sub- 
ject of lively discussion across many 
a dinner table this winter. Another 
paper in the magazine sure to at- 
tract special attention is John 
Koren’s “Drink Reform in Europe.” 
Mr. Koren, who is a recognized 
authority on the liquor problem 
both at home and abroad, reviews 
the temperance legislation which the 
belligerent nations of Europe have 
passed since the war began, an 
finds it to have done little good. 
This number contains a well 
balanced collection of war articles. 
Essays of distinction and charm are 
contributed by Robert Haven 
Schauffier, Charles F. Talman, 
Francis G. Peabody, and H. H. 
Powers. The stories are by Mere- 
dith Nicholson and H. G. Dwight, 
the poems by John Masefield and 
Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 

Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 

readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 

and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 

mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 

in detail for the guidance of the teacher. o 

Primer . 32e. Third Reader . 50c 
First Keader 38e. Thought Render . 32c 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual 50c 


This pencil is widely 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING used in Public 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS School work be- It 


cause it combines 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


J A new and valuable aid in the oching of English to foreigners 


combines 
hich aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time i+] ch ea ness 
that the more formal art cf reading is taught. two gq ua ] l t les Pp 


450. that appeal tc with merit. 
When a school 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 


all teachers. 
wants a strong 


durable pencil at 


II and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


s By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text- 

Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


a very low price, 

this is the one they 

buy. It comes from 
Jersey City and is 


made by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
batter pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained edacator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition to do the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justifielin stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


**Educationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


THIS IS WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a ser- 
ious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased ex- 

mse and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it 
is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance that she need not worry, forthe T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘‘This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children, and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 
than a much larger sum might at another time.” 
5 Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 
way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 
—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for loss of time caused 
A by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 
Every teacher should be protected. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


- 140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

5 Tothe T.C. U.—140T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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A New Latin Text 
for Beginners 
LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
By W.. B. GUNNISON, Ph.D, Principal, and 


WALTER S. HARLEY, A.M.,_ Jnstructor in 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


To achieve the utmost simplicity of treat- 
ment, consistent with thoroughness, and to make 
the study of Latin interesting are the chief aims 
of this new book for beginners. 


Through a series of eighty-two lessons the 
essentials of Latin syntax and the various inflections 
are developed clearly and logically. Frequent re- 
views and summaries of forms and constructions form 
a strong feature of the book. The vocabulary con- 
sists of about 700 words which, with a few exceptions, 
are used by Caesar. In addition to chapters from 
Caesar's Bellum Helveticum, the book includes about 
40 fables and anecdotes for sight reading. There 
are many attractive illustrations. 


344 pages $1.00 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Saety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ARITHMETIC FOR EFFICIENCY 


Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, The City of New York 


HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOKS 


A recent investigation, conducted by the Committee on Economy of Time for the Department of Superin- 
tendence, shows that the thousand superintendents consulted were practically unanimous in demanding that 
the chief emphasis in the lower grades be laid on fundamental processes and in the higher gradeson social 
and economic applications. ‘These books are the only texts now on the market that will meet these demands. 


The First Book—Fundamental Processes, aims at quick, easy, and accurate mastery of the fundamental 
operations. Every other purpose is subordinated to this one. It covers the work through the fourth grade. 


The Second Book—Essentials, continues the work of the first book through the sixth year, and completes 
the presentation of the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 


The Third Book—Business and Industrial Practice, is intended for use in the seventh and eighth grades. 
It lays the major emphasis on an understanding of business, household, farm, and other economic situations 
and practices wherein arithmetical operations are employed. 


Two-Book Series and Series by Grades also supplied. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


TO FIT MILLIONS FOR THEIR WORK 


VN E. DODD 
New York City 


[A National Preparedness Plan to Equip this Country for Holding Industrial and Commercial 
the Future.] 


What is perhaps the most important move- 
ment in the development of education in the 
United States will come befor? Congress this 
winter, when that body takes up the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education. 

Summarized, the bil! extends to the states — 
the help of the government in establishing vo- 
cational education and in traming persons to 
teach it. This is to be done by grants of 
money and by the establishment of a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to work with 
and through the states in starting this form of 
education. 

The purpose of the proposed law is not to 
enable the Federal Government to enter the 
educational field establish schools, but 
rather to extend such aid as will stimulate the 
various states to develop the work themselves. 

The Federal Grants are to be made for in- 
struction in agriculture, the trades and indus- 
tries and for the training of teachers of agri- 
cultural trade, industrial and home economics 
subjects as follows:— 

Year 1915-16, $1,700,000; 1916-17, $2,400,000; 
1917-18, $3,100,000; 1918-19, $3,700,000; 1919- 
20, $4,200,000; 1920-21, $4,700,000; 1921-22, 
$5,200,000; 1922-23 $6,200,000; 1923-24, $7,200,- 
000. The maximum is continued annually after 
1923-24. 

For agricultural teaching the money is to be 
allotted the states in the proportion that the 
rural population of each state bears to the rural 
population of the United States. 

In the same way the allotments for trade and 
industrial teaching will be in the proportion 
which the urban population of each state bears 
to the total urban population of the United 
States: while for training teachers in agriculture, 
the grants are to be allotted to the states in the 
proportion which their total population bears 
to the total population of the United States. 

The receiving of these funds is contingent 
upon the states meeting certain “conditions of 
efficiency.” For most part these are left to be 
determined by agreement between the Federal 
Board and State Board, although some are 
fixed. 

Some of the stipulations are: — 

For each dollar received from the govern- 
ment, the state shall expend an equal amount 
for the same purpose, besides meeting all costs 
of plant equipment and maintenance. 

“The controlling purpose of all such educa- 


Supremacy in 


tion” must be to “fit for useiul employment.” 
It must be less than college grade and designed 
to meet the needs of persons over fourteen 
years of age who have entered upon trade, in- 
dustrial, farming or home-making pursuits. 

The schools aided in part by the National 
Government must be supported and controlled 
by the public. 

Before money for training teachers can be 
received, each state must show that such train- 
ing will be given only to persons who have had 
adequate vocational experience in the line of 
work which they are preparing to teach. 

To administer these funds in the states each 
legislature is required to designate or create a 
state board of not fewer than three members. 
The existing state hcard of education may be 
so designated. Thus each state will have its 
own board and study its local needs, being free 
to develop its own plans and always taking the 
initiative in the movement. 

To administer the act for the United States 
the bill creates a permanent Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, to consist of the post- 
master-general, the secretary of the interior, 
the secretary of agriculture, the secretary of 
commerce and the secretary of labor. The 
commissioner of education is to be its executive 
officer. 

Co-operation with state boards is to be, how- 
ever, only one of the duties of the federal 
board. It is to act as a central investigative 
and publicity agent in the field of vocational ed- 
ucation. In the reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Fducation there is much matcrial of value to 
the cause of vocational education. Except for 
the work of the Department of Agriculture, 
Congress has not supported this service 
liberally. 

The new board is to be a clearing house for 
these departments and bureaus in making stud- 
ies and publishing data. The board may con- 
duct investigations of its own, but it is directed 
to work with or through the departments so 
far as practicable. This phase of its work 
must include, the bill says, “studies, investiga- 
tions and reports on agriculture and agricul- 
tural processes and requirements upon agri- 
cultural workers; trades, industries and appren- 
ticeships, trade and industrial requirements 
upon industrial workers, and classification of 
industrial processes and pursuits; commerce 
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and commercial pursuits and requirements upon 
commercial workers; home processes and prob- 
lems and requirements upon home _ workers; 
and problems of adniinistration of vocational 
schools and of courses of study and instruction 
in vocational subjects.” 

In January, 1914, Congress created a com- 
mission “to consider the subject of national aid 
for vocational education and report their find- 
ings and recommendations.” 

Pursuant to this act the President appointed 
the following persons to serve as members of 
the Commission: — 

Senator Hoke Smith, chairman; Senator Car- 
roll S. Page, Representative D. M. Hughes, 
Representative S. D. Fess, John A. Lapp, Miss 
Florence M. Marshali, Miss Agnes Nestor, 
Charles A. Prosser, Charles H. Winslow. 

The report, while an exhaustive one, pre- 
sents unusually intercsting data and arguments 
in support of its recommendations. 

The Commission found a tremendous wastage 
of youth. Almost universally in the United 
States boys and girls may leave school at four- 
teen years or earlier to go to work. At least 
2,000,000 boys and girls in this country, be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, are 
working for wages. ‘They are unskilled at that 
age, and unable to take responsibility. Each 
year 1,000,000 young people are required simply 
to maintain the ranks of our working popula- 
tion. The problem of vocational education is 
the problem of equipping for the successful pur- 
suit of some useful trade. 

The commission found that there are 25,000,- 
000 persons, eighteen years of age and over, in 
this country engaged in farming, mining, manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, trade and 
transportation. 

Of the 14,250,000 engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, not one per cent. have 
had, or, at the present time, have, any chance 
to secure adequate training. 

In this whole country are fewer trade schools 
than exist in the now unfortunate little German 
kingdom of Bavaria, with a population but little 
greater than that of New York City. Until the 
outbreak of the European war more workers 
were being trained at public expense in the 
city of Munich than in all the larger cities of 
the United States put together, although these 
American cities include population of 
12,000,000. 

Vocational training is required to conserve 
and develop our natural resources. These 
resources are decreasing. Successful competi- 
tion with foreign countries in the future will 
depend upon our ability to “sell more brains 
and less material.” 

Large-scale production, the extreme division 
of labor and the “all-conquering march of the 
machine” have practically driven out the ap- 
prentice system, which, in a simpler age, taught 
the young not only details, but complete crafts. 
So, for the training which the trades themselves 
once furnished, we now must substitute school 
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training. The returns of the old trade, techni- 
cal and apprenticeship schools showed that the 
Wwage-earning power cf their graduates steadily 
increased in direct ratio with their learning, 
This mind development is wealth creation, as 
certain as mine development. We must re- 
meinber this, and we have not been doing so. 
The increased demand for trained workers is an 
irresistible urge toward vocational training, 
The supply is relatively diminishing with the 
constantly increasing demand upon our indus- 
tries for more and better goods. 

The unexampled prosperity of the American 
manufacturer, too, has been due to the abun- 
dance and cheapness of the raw material which 
he has found at hand; second, to the inventive 
genius of the American people; third, to the 
presence in the American brain of organizing 
ability leading to production on a large scale, 
and, fourth, to the presence in this country of 
a great body of cheap foreign labor of the first 
generation, working its way upward to civic 
and industrial worth. 

The opening of new foreign sources of supply 
and the depletion of our stock of virgin raw 
material; the deterioration of the quality of 
cheap labor coming to us from Europe, both 
tend to make action imperative to our welfare. 
In proportion as our resource factor fails, we 
must increase the efficiency of human labor in 
the shop as well as on the farm, says the 
Commission. 

Only trained intelligence can conserve our 
mines, our forests, and our water powers; only 
trained intelligence can restore to our depleted 
land its old fertility; only trained intelligence 
can make it possible for us to maintain our 
higher standard of iiving for workers and yet 
successfully compete with workshops in lands 
where lower standards prevail. The greatest 
resource of any nation is the undeveloped skill 
and vocational possibilities of its population. 
We must work this as industriously as we have 
worked our water power, our mines, our fields 
and our forests, but with less waste and more 
intelligence. 

Vocational training is especially needed to 
prevent waste of human labor, which is the 
most Cestructive fortn of extravagance of which 
a nation can be guilty. 

National Grants are justified by the interstate 
character of the problem of vocational educa- 
tion, due to the interstate character of our 
industries and the national character of state 
business and industrial life. Because of its 
extreme mobility, labor, particularly that which 
is skilled and is therefore in great demand, has 
taken on a national character. A man may be 
born in Indiana, trained as a worker in Massa- 
chusetts, and spend his days as a machinist in 
California. -A state cannot be expected to de- 
vcte large sums from her public revenues to the 
making of good workmen for the benefit of 
other states. Only out of a common fund fke 
the National Treasury can the burden be equa!- 
ized and adjusted so that each state my in 
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justice be expected to meet the obligation rest- 
ing upon its schools. 

Abundant precedent for national grants to 
education is found in the grants given under 
the old Morrill and Nelson Acts to colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. Probably no 
aid given by the national government for edu- 
cation has ever proved so fruitful as have these 
grants. New and vigorous colleges have been 
created, small and feeble state institutions have 
heen awakened into new life, the agricultural 
and engineering professions have been devel- 
oped, and the states have been stimulated to 
make large and rapidly increasing appropria- 
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tions to these colleges and to their state uni- 
versities. 

The Smith-Hughes Bill in effect proposes to 
extend to the boy or girl of less than college 
grade opportunities for training in the voca- 
tions which our young people are going into 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 a year. 

So here we have the United States coming 


_ferward, with what, at least, is the most amvbi- 


tious plan for educational advance likely to be 
carried out anywhere in the work? during the 
immediate future. While Europe is killing off 
its trained workers, we are preparing to train 
ours. 


EDUCATORS AS1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XI.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE OHIO GROUP—I. 

For more than thirty years from 1857 the 
Ohio group was one of the most educationally 
progressive and assertive in the United States. 

While my personal acquaintance with them 
did not begin until i886 I knew them incident- 
ally from 1872, when Dr. Emerson E. White 
was president of the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Boston. 

Though I was little more than a kid profes- 
sionally, I was one of the three editorial and 
business managers of the ‘Massachusetts 
Teacher,” an official organ of the State Asso- 
ciation, which appeared to give me _ standing 
with the powers. The Boston meeting was a 
frost. Dr. White never forgave the Massachu- 
setts people for lack of support, and no one 
would have cared or dared to invite the Asso- 
ciation to Boston while he lived. 

I do not recall any reason for the lack of 
interest, but I do recall distinctly Dr. White’s 
disgust at the time, and when I came to know 
him intimately he held the older New Eng- 
landers responsible for it. 

Dr. White was a great man, and he main- 
tained his noble leadership of thought to the 
end. He was the most stately, commanding 
figure of his day. 

Andrew J. Rickof was also an impressive 
figure. He was intense, as Dr. White never 
was. He came as near being a faddist as any 
of the Ohio group. He was of the Oswego 
’ type, as Dr. White never was. Mrs. Rickoff 
was the leading woman educational evangelist 
of that day. The two wrote highly popular 
school books and teachers’ books. Although 
their work was in Cleveland primarily, they 
were never quite identified with the Ohio group. 
They were always a little too much identified 
with New York to make them entirely content 
with Ohio or to make them the leaders they 
deserved to be in Ohio. 

Dr. White had all sorts of honors in Cleve- 


land and Cincinnati, Indiana and Ohio. He was 
University President, City and State Superin- 
tendent, leader in educational thought, writer of 
school books and teachers’ books, and educa- 
tional lecturer. He never occupied a position 
which he did not dominate nobly. His teach- 
ers’ books were the masterpieces of his day. 
No one for twenty years wrote a book for 
teachers that approached the sale of any one 
of his books. His arithmetics were among the 
great sellers of the time. No man in his day 
was more in demand for institute lectures. 
Every lecture was forty-five minutes long. He 
could not or would not cut it to forty minutes 
for any one on earth. The last institute at 
which we were together —it was always a joy 
to be with him, for he was a most appreciative 
listener and conversationalist-——- was at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. They have a way of tmess- 
ing a lot of things on Thursday afternoon, 
shortening up the regular men. He was noti- 
fied that he must come down to twenty minutes. 
His dignified reply was: “My lecture is forty- 
five minutes in length” “Then I must put you 
last,” said the Superintendent, and they never 
got to Dr. White. That did not seriously 
trouble him, but to have tried to give his lecture 
iu forty minutes, even, was unthinkable. Every 
lecture was a classic, every word was a jewel; 
but the National Education Association was his 
throne. He was the one man who _ never 
quailed before Dr. Harris. They never clashed, 
but they differed up among the clouds, a sort of 
aeroplane battle. 

It is greatly to the credit of Dr. White that 
his son, Albert B. White, of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, has been one of the most distinguished 
Governors of the State and is, apparently, likely 
to be elected to the United States Senate. 

Dr. White never came to have any patience 
with Colonel Parker, Stanley Hall, or any of 
the New Thought educators. He lived regally, 
thought masterfully, spoke classically. 
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Performance in school depends not only upon iatelligence, but also upon certain other 
and quite different factors.— William Stern (German). 
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TEACH MORE, EXAMINE LESS 


JOHN H, FINLEY 
State Commissioner of Education, New York State 
[From an official letter to Superintendents in the 
State in connection with an announcement of the 
transfer of the Inspectors of Schools from the In- 
spection Division in the State Department of Edu- 
ation to the Examinations Division and the creation 
of the title of Specialist for each.] 


My visits to schools, large and small, during 
the last two years, my growing acquaintance 
with superintendents, principals and teachers, 
and my increasing appreciation of the vast- 
ness of our educational problem in this state, 
all bring me back to the thought that the fun- 
damental problem of better schools is better 
teaching—more broadly, _ richly educated, 
soundly trained teachers, with deep human 
sympathies, with professional pride and zeal, 
and with a willingness to teach for the love 
of teaching. 

In making announcement of the determina- 
tion of the State Department of Education to 
make more helpful its field work by the logical 
‘correlation of examinations and inspections, I 
emphasize the need of better prepared teachers 
throughout the state because our administra- 
tive machinery can be of little service with- 
‘out the aid of real teachers. The quality of 


“our examinations and the service which the 


field staff may render to the schools can hardly 
rise above the ideals of the teachers them- 
selves. 

We do not propose to seek something to 
criticise. We only hope to offer such help as 
is clearly within our power. We bespeak 
from supervisory officers and teachers a co- 
operation with the field staff which shall make 
for better schools throughout the state. 

The far reaching possibilities of the an- 
nounced change in administrative procedure 
are apparent. Our great examination sys- 
tem, exercising the large influence it inevitably 
does upon teaching in the schools, can hardly 
accomplish its fundamental purposes until 
it carries back to the schools after each ex- 
amination, helpful advice and suggestions as 
to how weaknesses in teaching and in admin- 
istration, revealed by the examinations, may 
be remedied. 

Effort is now deliberately to be made to 
correlate the work of examinations and in- 
spections so as to have examinations bring to 
light the help which individual schools need 
and to have the specialists carry that help 
back to the schools. It is a profitless task to 
record results of poor teaching and unwise 
administration year after year unless decisive 
steps are taken to help the schools to provide 
better teaching and to institute sounder admin- 
istrative methods. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that the State University maintain a force of 
trained specialists in each group of subjects 
so as to be able to carry to individual schools 
the cumulative experience of trained teachers 
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the country over and the coilective wisdom 
which a large central office, instituted upon a 
professional basis, must possess if it is to jus- 
tify its existence. There must be a group of 
experts, each charged with immediate respon- 
sibility in a limited field and prepared not only 
to present to teachers sound methods of 
teaching, but also by the depth of their 
scholarship, the force of their character and 
the breadth of their human sympathy to in- 
spire teachers and pupils alike with new zeal 
in their daily work. Such a faculty will take 
large note of the existence and the adminis- 
tration of our examination system and of its 
desirable and necessary continuance, but will 
at the same time hold clearly before the 
teachers of the entire state the patent fact, 
which many of them at times strangely over- 
look, that the primary business of the schools 
is teaching, and not examining. 


A PLEA FOR BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS 


O. M, PLUMMER 
Portland, Oregon 

In no part of the state should there be better 
teachers than those found in the country. Sad 
to relate, however, country conditions are the 
very poorest. No amount of money spent in 
commercial club publicity or other form of 
advertising can approach the good done by an 
efficient school system. School directors 
should comb the country for the best teachers 
to be found; should be satisfied only with 
normal trained teachers, and consider money 
appropriated to secure such superior teachers 
an investment and not a tax. 

Young teachers, who have been in a coun- 
try district a year or more, and who are giv- 
ing good satisfaction, should be given a 
saiary which will retain them, instead of al- 
lowing them to go to some large city, then 
breaking in a green teacher. 

Do you want your boy and your girl to be 
under the charge of the best teacher that 
money can get, or are you willing that your 
board of education should go out in the mar- 
ket and “shop” for bargains in the way of 
teachers? Do you want your boy and your 
girl to have three different teachers in one 
year, or do you prefer the same skilled teacher 
year after year? Why should the country be 
considered the training camp for the seasoning 
of city teachers—why not reverse this proc- 
ess? Every city teacher is under the eye of 
an experienced supervisor. Why cannot the 
country father and mother see that it is to 
their advantage to come to the city and take 
our best teachers? The average salary in the 
city is about $100 per month; in the country 
anywhere from thirty dollars to fifty dollars. 

According to statistics, every child who 
finishes the eighth grade has an_ earning 
capacity during his life’s expectancy of about 
$52,000, one who finishes the high school 
$48,000, and a university-trained man _ ofr 
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woman $72,000. This gives the boy or girl 
who finishes the high school course a salary of 
twenty dollars a day for every day spent in 
the schoolroom during the high school course; 
for every year spent in getting the university 
training is an equivalent to thirty dollars per 
day; in a rural school with twenty children 
there is an earning capacity of from $400 to 
$1,000 per day. Are mothers and fathers 
going to let the matter of one dollar per day 
difference in salary between a _ real trained 
teacher and an untrained teacher stand in the 
way of a boy’s and a girl’s future? 
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The writer during the past three years has 
visited all the agricultural colleges from the 
Rocky Mountains west, and seen some of the 
universities; has visited the schools of all the 
iarge cities, and many in the country; has been 
at three national conventions where the best 
brains in the educational world have been 
represented; therefore feels that he speaks 
more or less understandingly of our educa- 
tional! conditions. He wishes to appeal to 
farmers and breeders to get behind this move- 
ment to make our rural schools the best in the 
United States. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


LOS ANGELES NORMAL SCHOOL 


To no one else outside of California can a 
visit to the State Normal of Los Angeles 
mean the same as it means to me, and 
I doubt if there is any man in California who 
is likely to speak from its platform to whom 
it can have the same significance. 

It was strange good fortune that led me to 
the City of the Angels in 1882, the year that 
this school was opened as a branch of the San 
Jose Normal school in the third story of a 
schoolhouse on the hill in the midst of an 
orange grove. 

That was five years before it became a State 
Normal school with my long-time friend and 
fellow alumnus of the Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, State Normal School, Ira Moore, as 
principal. 

The only horsecars were drawn by single 
mule-power. The running time was _ half-hourly. 
It does not seem so very long since that first 
year of the normal school, but it seemed rather 
to have been in another state of existence as 
I stood before an audience of 1,600 young men 
and women in as fine an auditorium as one 
could ask to have in any university, and finer 
than he would have in nineteen-twentieths of 
the colleges and universities of the United 
States. And such an _ institutional plant! 
Twenty-five acres, with ten buildings, each a 


complete establishment by itself. Let us con- 
sider the size of the buildings: 260 by 202; 136 
by 107; 172 by 65; 131 by 81; 131 by 81; 172 
by 65; 298 by 176; 95 by 57; 114 by 92; 226 
by 86. The lengths total 1,735 feet, and the 
widths 1,012 feet. 

3ut the vastness is as nothing in comparison 
with the completeness; the quantity nothing 
as compared with the quality: the exterior, 
with the interior, or the buildings with the 
equipment. 

President James F. Millspaugh, who has 
been administering the school during the ten 
years of marvelous evolution, has seen the en- 
rollment go from 400 to 1,600, from a standard- 
less entrance to the pick of high school gradu- 
ates, from a school to a college, from a training 
school for rural and grade teachers to a pre- 
paratory institution for high school teachers 
and specialists of various classes, and has had 
the rare opportunity of erecting a group of 
college buildings adapted-to the doing of the 
best work from kindergarten to artists with 
voice and brush, from primary grade work to 
trade teachers and leaders. 

When the new course of study for the train- 
ing school is put in operation and a junior high 
school is provided iu the traiming school, this 
will be a professional equipment challenging 
comparison with teachers’ colleges. 

November 4, 1915. 


These rules were given by President Hyde of Bowdoin for acquiring the art of pes- 
simism: Livein the subjunctive mood, meditating on what might be rather than what 
actually is. Live inthe third person, finding fault with other people instead of setting 
your own affairs in order, and prescribing their duties rather than atterdirg to your own, 
Live inthe plural number, following the opinions and standards of respectability cf other 
people rather than your own perception of what is fit and proper. Keep these rules faith- 
fully, always measuring the worth of life interms of personal pleasure rather than in terms 
of growth of character or service of high ends, and you will be a pessimist before you 


know it. It is as easy to acquire the art of optimism as it is that of pessimism. 


Simply 


practice the opposite of President Hyde’s rules to the best of your ability and you will be 


an optimist before you know it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTES 


G.M PHILIPS 
Principal of the West Chester State Normal School 


My personal knowledge of the institutes in 
Chester county began with the one held in 1873. 
In March of that year, I began to teach 
mathematics in the West Chester State 
Normal School. Since that time, I have 
taught outside of the county for three years, 
was in Europe during one session of the In- 
stitute, and at the Bucks County Institute 
during another session. Otherwise, I have 
been an attendant at this Institute ever since 
1873, and, with the exception of two of these 
years of attendance, have had some part in 
the program of all of these institutes. 

The first general teachers’ institute was held 
in West Chester for four days, beginning on 
Tuesday, April 18, 1854, 

Some of the best known institute instruc- 
tors and lecturers at this first institute were :— 

John S. Stoddard, then of the University of 
Northern Pennsylvania. He was later a mem- 
ber of the Summer Normal School Institute at 
Millersville, the forerunner of the Millersville 
State Normal School, and was the author of 
mental and written arithmetics, once well 
known and widely used. 

Thomas H. Burrows of Lancaster, who had 
twice been State Superintendent of Schools in 
Pennsylvania, was then editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, and later was President 
of State College, where he died in the presi- 
dency, in 1871. 

James P. Wickersham, the well known 
Chester County educator, who was then 
principal of the Marietta Academy, in Lancas- 
ter County, afterward State ‘ Superintendent, 
United States Foreign Ambassador and 
eminent educator. 

William F. Wyers, a famous private school 
teacher and principal of West Chester. 

Dr. Franklin Taylor, cousin of Bayard Tay- 
lor, second county superintendent of Chester 
County, later a teacher of science in the West 
Chester State Normal School, and finally pro- 
fessor of literature and principal of the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia. 

Jacob W. Harvey, then principal of the Union- 
ville Academy, and later County Superintendent 
of Chester County. 

As a result of the marked success of this 
institute, Dr. William Darlington drew up a 
special act, which was passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1855, which required an annual 
teachers’ institute to be held in Chester County 
under the management of the county super- 
intendent and required the county to pay $200 
toward the expense of its maintenance. The 
expense of the first institute had been met by 
private subscription. This special act was 
the first law passed in Pennsylvania, provid- 
ing for a teachers’ institute, and it at first 
applied to Chester County alone. Later this 
act was extended to a number of other coun- 
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ties, and finally, in 1867, became the substance, 
of the general law establishing teachers’ in- 
stitutes in the state, and its essential prin- 
ciples, namely, the appropriation of two hun- 
dred dollars from the couniy treasury, for 
the support of the institute, and its controi by 
the county superintendent, were retained in 
the school code by the commission which 
framed that code. 

The second county institute was held under 
this law, during the week beginning Monday, 
October 14, 1855, and the editor of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal called attention to the 
fact that this was the first legal institute ever 
held in Pennsylvania. This institute was 
called together and managed by the new 
superintendent, Robert A. Futhey. Among its 
instructors was Charles Davies, of the West 
Point Military Academy, a famous mathe- 
matical teacher and author. Among the new 
names in the list of instructors is that of 
Professor Edward Brooks, now come as a 
teacher of mathematics to the Millersville 
State Normal School. 

The Teachers’ Institutes of Pennsylvania 
have always appealed to a much wider con- 
stituency than the teaching body alone, and a 
very great part of their work has been their 
appeal to and influence upon citizens generally, 
for a more general and hearty support of 
schools and education. 

The day sessions of the earlier institutes 
were always attended by interested citizens, 
who made up a large part of the audience, 
and, as a result of this and similar institutes 
in the state, there was much educational in- 
terest roused, and advancement in education 
promoted. It is recorded at one of the first 
institutes that the audience numbered more 
than a thousand people, of whom two hundred 
were teachers. 

For many years, a course of evening lec- 
tures was an exceedingly prominent and im- 
portant feature of the institute. These lec- 
tures were looked forward to for the whole 
year, not only by the teachers and the intel- 
ligent citizens of West Chester generally, but 
by many citizens of the county who drove 
many miles to attend them night after night. 
The best and highest priced lecturers in the 
country were secured. Every year many 
people stood for hours waiting the opening 
of the sale of reserved seats, and these lec- 
tures, many of them memorable, were a very 
valuable and advantageous feature of the 
institute. 

The list of the famous instructors and es-' 
pecially lecturers who have been on the pro- 
grams of the teachers’ institutes of Chester 
County is remarkable. In 1864. Ralph Waldo— 
Emerson, the great American philosopher and 
writer, was one of the evening lecturers. Mr. 
Emerson read his lecture. His lectures were 
afterwards published and became his famous 
essays, which generally were delivered as 
lectures. His voice was low, and he was 
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heard by perhaps only a third of his audience, 
and his lecture was, of course, a disappoint- 
ment to many who were there. 

Among the many other famous people who 
have been heard on the platform of this in- 
stitute were: Wendell Phillips, who was here 
twice; Henry Ward Beecher, and his scarcely 
less able and famous brother, Thomas K. 
Beecher; DeWitt Talmage; Bishop John H. 
Vincent; Schuyler Colfax, vice-president of the 
United States during Grant’s first term; John 
B. Gough, the famous temperance advocate; 
Frederick Douglass, the noted negro orator; 
Joseph Cook; Colonel Thomas W. Higginson; 
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Richard A. Proctor, the English astronomer; 
Dr. J. G. Holland; George W. Cable; Wayne 
MacVeagh; Thomas Nast, the famous carica- 
turist; Bayard Taylor; Daniel Dougherty; 
Robert J. Burdette; George William Curtis. 
Dr. Russell Conwell gave his famous “Acres 
of Diamonds” here among its first deliveries 
in Pennsylvania. 

Among the famous women were: Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton; Susan B. Anthony; and Anna 
H. Shaw. It was a great thing for any com- 
munity to have had in one generation the 
opportunity to see and hear these and other 
great men and women on the platform. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 


Lawren’e, Mass. 


Language is the most important subject in 
the curriculum. The language habits in the 
home and on the street are generally not 
good. There is so little “linguistic conscience” 
among grown up people that it is difficult to 
arouse any in children. These difficulties have 
been enormously increased by the influx of 
large numbers of ton-English-speaking peo- 
ples, with the result that in some schools the 
teaching of English is no longer the teaching 
of the mother tongue, but the teaching of a 
foreign language. 

The purpose of a course of study should be 
to help the teacher to meet the elementary 
language problem more effectively and more 
hopefully. A few things we should aim to do 
definitely :— 

(1) To replace vague, uncertain, and 
sometimes too ambitious aims with a purpose 
clearly defined and reasonably possible of 
achievement. 

(2) To prescribe limits within which the 
elementary work in language is to be confined. 

(3) To emphasize the teaching of oral 
language, both for its own sake and for its 
value as a foundation and preparation for 
written language, and to formulate a syste- 
matic and progressive plan of teaching this 
most important and much neglected side of 
English composition. 

(4) To construct tentative standards of 
achievement for each of the eight elementary 
grades, in both oral and written language. 
which it seems reasonable to expect the 
majority of pupils to reach. 

Courses of study have usually called for 
more than could possibly be accomplished. 
The requirements have been too many and too 
vague. Many things have been taught that 
should have been postponed to the high school. 
Pupils who leave the elementary school before 
completing the course will be better off for hav- 
ing been taught a smaller number of things 
carefully and for having had abundatit ptactice 
in these few fundamental things. 


The kind and amount of language training 
in the elementary school should be largely 
determined by the answers to the following 
questions :— 

1. What are the common language needs 
of people in every-day life? 

2. What specific language habits can the 
school cultivate which will most usefully meet 
the demands that will be made upon the boy 
and girl at the end of their elementary school 
course? 

3. What capacity for oral and written 
expression is possessed, or may with reason- 
able effort be acquired, by ordinary children in 
the different grades? 

In the light of such a study of children’s 
language needs and capacities, the following 
would seem to be a reasonable and workable 
aim for the elementary school :— 

1. To turn out pupils able to stand before 
the class and talk for a few minutes upon a 
subject within the range of their knowledge 
or experience, speaking plainly, in clean-cut 
sentences, and without common grammatical 
mistakes. 

2. To turn out pupils able to write with 
fair facility an original paragraph upon a 
subject within the range of their experience 
or their interests. 

Such a paragraph should show :— 

1. An absolute mastery of “the sentence 
idea.” 

2. Freedom 
mistakes. 

3. Correct spelling of all ordinary words. 

4. Unfailing use of the commonest marks 
of punctuation. 

5. Some evidence of attention to mat- 
ters of sentence structure and to the choice 
of words. 

6. Some degree of power to organize and 
arrange ideas around a central thought. 

It is much more important that the ele- 
iientary school shotild give pupils ability to 
talk well than it is that it should give them 
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ability to write well. Few people write hears these incorrect forms over and over 
much, but all people talk a good deal. again on the street. Obedient to the princi- 


People who write for a business may write a 
book or two in a year. Most people talk 
enough in a single week to fill a book. Few 
graduates of the grammar school are ever 
called upon in after days to submit to a test 
of their knowledge of arithmetic or history or 
geography. But their spoken English is being 
passed upon every day of their lives, and it is 
largely upon the basis of this test that they 
are adjudged to be educated or uneducated 
men and women. Moreover, their success in 
business and in their intercourse with other 
people depends more than is commonly 
realized upon their power to speak well. Yet 
of all the subjects in the curriculum oral 
language seems to he least effectively taught. 
Indistinct utterance, poor sentence structure, 
grammatical mistakes, a poverty of words, 
and a lack of anything like fluency are too 
common in the speech of grammar school 
graduates. 

There are several reasons why our pupils 
do not learn to talk well:— 

(1) There is not enough of oral language 
work, as a separate and distinct training. in 
the elementary school. 

(2) Oral work is not utilized as much as it 
ought to be as an aid in, and a preparation for, 
written work. The child who is to be taught 
to write well must first be taught to talk well. 

(3) The other subjects of the course are 
not utilized as effectively as they might be to 
develop power in oral composition. All these 
provide occasion for a free and natural use of 
language on the part of the pupils, and fruitful 
observation of their speech on the part of the 
teacher. 

(4) The common method of the recitation 
furnishes little motive for the pupil to talk 
well. Very rarely has he the sense that he is 
aliressing an audience with the purpose of 
actually telling or saying something worth 
while. Most of the things he recites, and 
some of the things he reads aloud, have very 
little interest for him. When he recites, he 
recites to the teacher, and much of what he 
says is lost to the pupils who sit behind him. 
When he reads, he reads to the teacher with 
the audience behind his back; or. if he stands 
in front of the room, he reads to an andience 
whose every eve is following the words he is 
reading. Since he is conscious of no real need 
to speak clearly and distinctly, that his fellow- 
pupils may hear, he does not do so. 

(5) The school has perpetually to over- 
come the bad influence of the language en- 
vironment in which many pupils spend their 
out-of-school hours. 

(6) The school makes the mistake of think- 
ing it can correct bad habits of speech by the 
application of the rules of grammar. The 
ability to talk correctly comes from practice 
and not from the study of rules. The pupil 


ple of motor reaction, such forms invariably 
“write themselves out” in his daily speech. It 
is of little avail that the pupil knows what is 
the right. He must hear it; say it; say it 
again and again and again; say it until the 
motor reaction is so strong that the right 
form stamps its impression on the spinal cord 
and wipes out the wrong one. Only practice 
can make perfect. 
An effective course in oral composition 
should include the following essential things :— 
(1) Much opportunity for free self ex- 


pression. 

(2) Constant attention to matters of 
voice, enunciation, pronunciation, in- 
flection. 


(3) The training of children, by constant 
practice, to compose oral paragraphs upon 
simple themes, and the development, through 
these, of some elementary skill in selecting, 
arranging and expressing their ideas. 

(4) Unremitting efforts in all grades to 
eliminate the common errors of speech. 

(1) The child’s free self-expression is de- 
veloped best by drawing upon his own per- 
sonal experience. That is what the youngest 
pupil knows best and can talk about best. 
Imagination follows experience directly. It is 
a personal field, easily and pleasurably worked. 
Reproduction has to do largely with what lies 
outside of the personal experiences of  chil!- 
dren, to things that they do not really know. 
Memorv is the principal factor in reproduc- 
tion. Experience and imagination have little 
to do with it. It is, therefore, the least 
profitable field for children’s free expression, 
and should be sparingly used. 

(2) The “schoolroom voice” has long been 
a term of reproach. Teachers may not be 
able to improve the quality of their pupils’ 
voices, but they can do a great deal toward 
getting pupils to speak in an easy and natural 
tone of voice, which will still be audible not 
only to the teacher, but also to the pupils in 
all parts of the room. In addition, constant 
attention should be given, day in and day out, 
to matters of clear articulation, correct pro- 
nunciation, and right inflection. By making 
the conditions of the recitation such that the 
pupils get the feeling that they are actually 
talking to one another with the intention of 
imparting information, or opinions, and not 
merely “reciting” to the teacher to prove they 
have learned their lessons, the speech of chil- 
dren would greatly improve in these respects. 
But no matter how favorable to good talking 
the schoolroom conditions are made, pupils 
ought to have throughout the entire course 
systematic training through special exercises. 

(3) Oral composition means a great deal 
more than ordinary talking or conversation, 


[Continued on page 549,) 
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December 2, 1916 
DARTMOUTH’S RECENT CONFERENCE 


President Nichols of Dartmouth, Trustee 
Lewis Parkhurst and Professor J. L. Mec- 
Conaughy were the principal speakers at a con- 
ference and dinner at the Boston City Club, 
on the evening of November 5, of about fifty 
Dartmouth alumni who are now teaching in the 
secondary schools and colleges of Massachu- 
setts. 

The main object of the conference was to 
promote a more personal and intimate relation 
between Dartmouth College and the secondary 
schools, and to emphasize the importance of 
the new plan of admission which Dartmouth 
has just adopted. 

The plan as outlined provides for the drawing 
up by Dartmouth of a list of accepted schools, 
whose students are to be entered at Dartmouth 
on certificate. This is to take the place of 
accepting, as heretofore, the recommendations 
of the New England Certificate Board. This 
step was regarded by all the speakers as the 
practical emancipation of Dartmouth from a 
too rigid system which did not allow of suffi- 
cient consideration for the individual merits of 
each candidate for admission. 


The new plan does not mean that college 
entrance examination board examinations will 
not be accepted as before, but that schools 
which may admit pupils without examination 
are to be selected by the Dartmouth entrance 
committee. 


Mr. Parkhurst emphasized the need of a 
strong teaching force in Dartmouth, and in the 
schools preparing for Dartmouth. First of all, 
he said, teaching must be made attractive at 
Dartmouth itself; and, second, the courses at 
Dartmouth must be so shaped as to lead men 
into the teaching profession. With plenty of 
Dartmouth men teaching in the secondary 
schools, it would then be the duty of the college 
to seek out what these men and others thought 
of the college, and to profit readily by their 
suggestions. 


Professor McConaughy, to whose efforts this 
conference and similar ones in other states are 
largely due, outlined the concrete way in which 
Dartmouth alumni teachers could be of use to 
the college and the college to them. The ideal 
ot the educational system would be reached, he 
said, when the college could rely for entrance 
requirements entirely upon the responsibility of 
school principals, who knew their own men and 
could judge whether they were proper timber 
for Dartmouth, or better suited for some other 
sort of institution. 


This gathering and those which have pre- 
ceded it in the other New England states have 
Proved so successful that plans are being con- 
Sidered for some sort of a Dartmouth Teachers’ 
Association to include all Dartmouth men who 
are now engaged in teaching. 
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DETAILS OF PLAN OUTLINED 


The Committee on Admission under the new 
system issued a statement outlining the details 
of the plan. It provides for personal visitation 
each year, so far as possible, of the schools 
sending men to Dartmouth, for the double pur- 
pose of helping the school and determining its 
standard. The granting or re-issuing of the 
certificate privilege will be decided by the Com- 
mittee after due consideration of: (1) the report 
of the visitor from the faculty; (2) the record 
of the graduates of the school who have en- 
tered Dartmouth, if any; (3) the standing of the 
school in the rating cf the state department of 
education and other certificate bodies; (4) the 
information contained in the application blank 
submitted by the principal of the school. 

The Committee will endeavor to decide each 
application upon its merits; particular attention 
will be paid to: (1) the quality of the instruction, 
as influenced by training of teachers, pupils per 
teacher, classes per teacher; (2) the equipment 
of the school, including laboratory and library 
facilities; (3) the course of study, indicated by 
length of school year, length oi actual teaching 
period, number of recitations per week in each 
subject and other cousiderations 


a 


ENLISTING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
[Editorial.] 


Among the many important things being 
done in Topeka, not the least significant is the 
enlistment of all the teachers and_ principals 
of the high school in increasing the efficiency 
of the force in affecting the lives of the children 
in school and out. 

The following questions furnished topics for 
discussion by the faculty at frequent meet- 
ings: — 

To what extent are pupils assigned 
to classes grouped in light of ability? 

To what extent are pupils kept con- 
tinuously with a teacher? 

What provision is made for promot- 
ing acquaintance between students; 
between students and teachers? 

What plan is employed for stimulat- 
ing children to enter high school and 
for enabling children to feel at home 
after they enter high school? 

What provision is made for insuring 
that children needing help and stimu- 
lus get it? 

What provision is made for en- 
abling children to find it possible to 
consult teachers about anything? 

What percentage of the students 
have any school life except studying 
and reciting? 

What student activities has the high 
school? 

What is the relation of the faculty 
to each? 


(Continued on page 550.) 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


On Saturday night the gates of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition will close upon the most 
wonderful World’s Fair ever known in the Old 
World or in the New World. 

President Charles C. Moore announces a 
fitting demonstration for the closing day. He 
says that “the most striking part of the closing 
ceremonies will be an inteinational toast, typi- 
fying the world peace, world service and world 
patriotism for which the Exposition has stood 
sponsor during the past year of war and tur- 
moil. The toast, prepared by President Wood- 
row Wilson, will be proposed on the Exposi- 
tion Grounds at noon on December 4. All 
and institutions partici- 
pating in the Exposition will be asked to join 
in the December 4, San 


nations, organizations 


sentiment at noon, 
Francisco time, so that all peoples and _ practi- 
cally all nations may join with the Exposition 
in a toast for a higher type of internation- 
alism.” 

In response to a request for a personally 
appreciative toast for the archives we sent this: 
“The Panama-Pacific International 
tion has given the world the first graphic illus- 
trative demonstration of the purpose, methods 
and spirit, intensively and extensively, of the 
American Public School.” 

We believe this to be true in the largest 
sense, and to Mr. Alvin E. Pope, who had the 


Exposi- 
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vision and the courage to insist upon the faith- 
ful materialization of the vision in every partic- 
ular, credit is largely due. 

States, cities and institutions were very gen- 
erally dissatisfied with their opportunity or lack 
of opportunity, but it was this suppression of 
local pride that made it possible to present 
American education for the first time in its 
entirety. 

For illustration, we heard much dissatisfac- 
tion that Massachusetts could not exhibit many 
phases of her education of which she is im- 
mensely and justly proud. For she 
showed nothing so fascinating as the Fitchburg 
pian of industrial, co-operative education; but 
that could not be shown because Massachusetts 
was to show the State Aided Industrial work 
only. 

But throughout tke nation and the world 
over, Massachusetts has won a distinction that 
could never have been hers but for the fact that 
the only State Aided Industrial work to be 
seen at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position was that of Massachusetts, and every- 
one in America and from abroad who was 
interested in this phase of educational enlarge- 
ment had to study the Massachusetts exhibit. 

What it lacked in entertainment for the 
casual wanderer from booth to booth it gained 
in the devotion of students of education. 

The entire educational exhibit was for the 
enlightenment and education of all peoples at 
and abroad, and it has fulfilled its 


mission. 


instance, 


home 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION 

Kansas is, educationally, intensely in earnest, 
and its State Association is delightfully harmo- 
nious and professionally efficient. 

In the first place, all Topeka plays host. The 
city has an ideal municipal auditorium, with the 
best possible acoustic properties. The Gover- 
nor was in attendance upon several sessions 
and banquets, and had open house for three 
hours to the 6,000 members of the Association. 

Everybody, everything, everywhere felt the 
magnetic energy and abounding common sense 
of State Superintendent W. D. Ross. 

The Commercial Club was attentive to every 
comfort and luxury of the visitors. The State 
Schoolmasters’ Club was actively enlisted for 
the success of every feature. City Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson revealed both power and 
skill in leadership, and one of the great delights 
of the week was the open-house hour in his 
beautiful new home to the program faculty. 

The State University, the State Agricultural 
College, Baker University, Ottawa University, 
Washburn College, McPherson College, Beth- 
any College, Campbell College, Cooper College, 
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Southwestern College, the Kansas City Uni- 
versity, the State Normal Schools ai Emporia, 
Pittsburg and Fort Hayes were as many units 
of enthusiastic professional activities. 

But over all and above all were the efficient 
leadership of President Lilian Scott, Vice-Presi- 
dent Harriet Daniels and permanent Secretary 
D. A. Ellsworth and Treasurer S. M. Ness, and 
the chief of the Entertainment Committee, E. 
F. Stanley. 

But the glory of the week was the program 
plus the music. State Associations always have 
fine music, but Kansas broke all records in our 
experience. We have known many great cho- 
rus leaders, but Dr. Peter W. Dykema of the 
University of Wisconsin is certainly matchless 
when it comes to taking an audience of more 
than four thousand and getting immediate 
results. 

The Baker University Glee Club swept all 
before it without lowering the tone of the 
University. 

Think of 2 program with Mrs Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky, William McAndrew, New 
York City Assistant Superintendent; Henry 
Turner Bailey of Massachusetts, Mary E. 
Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College; 
A. E. Winship of Boston, Dr. W. A. Jessup of 
Iowa State University, President Huber Wil- 
liam Hurt, McKendree College, Illinois; Mabel 
Carney, St. Paul; A. C. Monahan, Washington; 
Dr. Ann Gilchrist, University of Cincinnati; Su- 
perintendent P. W. Horn, Houston; Dr. James 
C. Needham, Cornell University, New York; 
Professor H. G. Paul, State University of Tlli- 
nois; Dr. John S. Nelson, President Lake For- 
est College, Illinois; Dr. P. W. Dykema, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Miss Frances E. Sabin, 
University of Wisconsin; Miss Grace Irwin, Min- 
neapolis; Professor E D. Angell, Milwaukee 
Normal School, and Dr. G. W. Stewart, Iowa 
State University. 

All of these from out of the State, and very 
many eminently successful platform speakers of 
national reputation within the State. The Na- 
tional Education Association would consider 
itself in luck to have a program like this, with 
125 addresses by such men and women, 


THE CLEVELAND DECISION 

The case of the “Cleveland six” in the Feder- 
ation, who were disniissed “for cause” by Su- 
perintendent Frederick, which was decided in 
their favor in the lower court, but against them 
in the higher court, has now been decided 
against them by the highest court. It was not 
a case in which the teachers as a whole were 
interested, but rather a section of the teachers. 
We do not regard this as necessarily settling 
for all States or for all cities in Ohio the status 
of teachers’ organizations. The contention of 
Mr. Frederick has been that it was not a ques- 
tion of their membership in the organization, 
since a very large number of other teachers 
yere in the organization and they have not 

en disturbed in the least. 

It simply means that members of teachers’ 
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organizations, like other people, must comport 
themselves in such a way as to show themselves 
worthy members of their calling, whatever it 
may be. There are things that other people 
may do with professional propriety that those 
who are examples jor children to follow may 
not do with propriety. 

Teachers are being dismissed almost daily for 
doing things that would not attract attention in 
a lawyer or merchant. It will always be thus, 
and it should be. A teacher -has special and 
vital responsibilities for public conduct. 

WILL HONOR MRS. YOUNG 

On Friday evening, December 3, Chicago will 
honor Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, as no other woman in 
America has ever been honored in her lifetime 
or as a memorial. The list of the Committee 
of Arrangements includes .forty-two eminent 
men and forty-six eminent women, from all cir- 
cles of influence, legal, medical, clerical, mercan- 
tile, literary, civic and especially scholastic. 

Nothing can be quite so impressive as the list 
of the Committee of Arrangements, which we 
here give alphabetically arranged. It loses 
some of its effectiveness for those who do not 
know Illinois notables, but there is no one 
among the eighty-eight who is not eminent in 
his field of effort. 

Miss Jane Addams, Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson, Miss 
Zonia Baber, George Bass, Mrs. George Bass, Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, William J. Bogan, Mrs. William J. 
Bogan, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler, Professor George N. Carman, Benjamin Car- 
penter, Miss Flora Cooke, Mrs. Harlan Ward Cooley, 
Judge Charles Cutting, Professor Eugene Daven- 
port, George Dixon, Mrs. George Dixon, Miss Mar- 
garet Dobyne, Mrs. L. D. Doty, Mrs. William 
Dummer, Winfield P. Dunn, Mrs. B. L. Engelke, Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Samuel Fallows, Mrs. Floyd Frazier, 
Miss Adele Friend, H. N. Greenebaum, Mrs, J. Paul 
Goode, Mrs. C. F. Harding, Miss Margaret Haley, 
Harry Hart, Mrs. Harry Hart, Miss Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Dr. Abram W. Harris, Mrs. William Hefferan, 
Miss Fiorence Holbrook, George E. Hooker, Mrs. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Dr. Edmund James, Dr. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Professor Franklin Johnston, F. B. 
Johnstone, Professor Charles H. Judd, Dr. Harry 
Pratt Judson, Miss Florence King, Sherman Kings- 
ley, Mrs. Henry Kuh, Mrs. Benjamin Langworthy, 
Carl Latham, Professor Franklin P. Leavitt, Pro- 
fessor E. H. Lewis, Eugene Lies, Henry E. Legler, 
Professor Hiram B. Loomis, Professor Shailer 
Mathews, Professor George Mead, Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick, Miss Mary 
McDowell, Miss Agnes Nestor, Miss Anna Nichols, 
Professor William B. Owen, Mrs. George Packard, 
Miss Boomer Page, Judge Max Pam, Miss Carrie 
Pam, Miss Susan Peabody, Miss Mary Ross Potter, 
William J. Pringle, Miss Belle Richmond, Mrs. 
Katherine Knowles Robbins, Edwin Sims, Mrs. Dun- 
lap Smith, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, Rev. Timothy 
Stone, Graham Taylor, Mrs. H. S. Thompson, Lorado 
Taft, Miss Mariam Talbot, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Treadwell, Alfred Urion, Dr. Bertha Van Hosen, 
Mrs. Charles Walters, Mrs. Dora Wells, Mrs. L. J. 
Willner, Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, Mrs. Willis Weod, 


Dr. Rachelle Yarros. 
A thousand “Appreciations” have been re- 
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ceived, some of which will be read on the occa- 
sion, and all of which will be printed as a nota- 
ble and noble tribute to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

The Journal of Education will give much at- 
tention to the event in an early issue. 


> 


COLUMBIA ENTHUSIASTIC 


As we anticipated in our editorial in August, 
President Butler and Columbia University will 
leave nothing undone that is within their power 
to make the meeting of the National Education 
Association next July the greatest success 
known in its history. 

The putting of the summer session ahead a 
week was about as difficult a thing as could be 
done, but it will probably add 5,000 to the en- 
rollment of the National Education Association, 
and this is but one of a series of concessions 
that Columbia will make in the interest of the 
Association. 

The co-operation of New York University 
under the leadership of President Elmer Flls- 
worth Brown was assured, as it was he who 
secured the vote of the directors to hold the 
meeting in New York. 

The Mayor, the Board of Education, 12,000 
city teachers, and thousands of suburban teach- 
ers will get behind the effort to enroll 40,000 
and take from Boston the honor of having had 
the largest meeting in the history of the 
National Education Association. 


>-e- 


NOBLE LOS ANGELES 

Our readers know full well how great has 
been our confidence in Los Angeles education- 
ally. When the pro-Francis ticket was defeated 
last spring, we said that it was not an anti- 
Francis triumph, although the ticket elected was 
supported by the anti-Francis forces. 

After the new Board had been in office six 
weeks we surprised many persons in Los An- 
geles by speaking im high praise of the new 
Board. 

When we believe, we believe intensely; and 
we believed in the new Board. Our faith rested 
upon the evident fairness of these people. 

In the desperation of the campaign, and in 
anticipation of the campaign, highly malicious 
charges were made against Mr. Francis by per- 
sons who styled themselves “the Municipal 
League.” The new Board invited written criti- 
cisms regarding the schools and charges against 
individuals. The “Municipal League” (?) filed 
charges against Superintendent Francis. These 
were so impossible that the Board preferred to 
file them without consideration, but Mr. Fran- 
cis demanded that they be investigated to the 
last analysis. 

Most men in the run of years have had some 
experiences, personally or professionally, that 
could be misunderstuod, but a Committee of 
the Board threw the doors wide open and _ in- 
vited the most -far-reaching attacks. As a re- 
sult, the subcommittee made a unanimous report 
which was as unanimously accepted, and a more 
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complete vindication was never enjoyed by any 
one. Not only this, but this Board, which was 
selected by the “Municipal League,” spoke its 
mind freely regarding the attacks upon Mr. 
Francis. 

DR. LUCY L. W. WILSON 

The election of Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson as 
principal of the new Girls’ Southern High 
School, Philadelphia, is the recognition of emi- 
nent qualification for great educational service. 
Dr. Wilson earned her doctorate in philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania eighteen years 
ago, when such achievements were less frequent 
than today. 

She has been the professor of biology in 
the city normal school, and has won much 
credit for administrative efficiency as principal, 
for ten years, of the William Penn Evening 
High School for Girls. In scholarship, in pro- 
fessional zeal, in humanitarian devotion, in per- 
sonal appreciation in the corps of city teachers, 
Dr. Wilson deserves this great promotion. 


THE TROUBLE WITH CYNICS 

“The cynic may say as many sharp, clever, 
cutting words as he wishes to say against 
woman, and his words will all be true. She 
may say as many sharp, cutting, clever things 
against men, and these remarks will all be true. 
The trouble, however, is not with the women 
or men who are criticised, but with the un- 
lucky cynic who is not ingenious at training 
his or her mind to make observations of 
another sort.” 


This is the clever way in which Robert T. 


Morris, M. D., deals with cynics and their 
troubles. 
The state school lands of Oklahoma when 


sold should produce not less than $18,000,000, 
which at 5 per cent. interest will more than main- 
tain, without expense to the taxpayers, ail 
state schools having iand endowments. 


There is something radically wrong in any 
city that allows a child to go to work who has 
not completed satisfaciorily the school work of 
the fifth grade. 


There is no longer excuse for any doubt that 
the consumption of lquors has shrunk many 
millions of dollars within a year. 


A public speaker has to be a genius to palm 
off a mouldy, chestnutty story on an educational 
audience now. 


Corporal punishment in school is almost uni- 


versally abandoned. 


Rural 
general. 


school warm lunches are now very 


Chicago has an Alexander Graham Bell 


school. 
Safety First must be the pension principle. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SPOKEN AND 
WRITTEN ENGLISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 544 } 


which is often fragmentary and disconnected. 
By oral composition is meant a body of con- 
nected speech, large enough in scope to de- 
mand attention to its structure and form. 
All the qualities that are to be developed in 
the written composition, may be, and ought 
to be, developed first in the oral exercise: 
choice and variety of words, quality and 
variety of sentences, and arrangement of sen- 
tences in a paragraph. This development will 
be slow and gradual. But there will be no 
improvement, unless children are habituated 
from the first to be critical of their spoken 
English, in so far, at least, as the more 
flagrant mistakes in syntax are concerned, and 
the more fundamental matters of sentence 
structure and use of connectives. 

(4) Good habits or bad habits of speech 
are pretty well fixed before the child studies 
grammar and before he could possibly derive 
any benefit from a study of it. Good English 
is mastered by practice, not by rule. It is of 
little use for the children to know principles 
or rules. It is not knowledge, but habit that 
counts. 

When the pupil comes to put on paper what 
he has to say, the situation becomes com- 
plicated by the entrance of factors which 
were not present when he was expressing him- 
self orally. He must think about his pen- 
manship. He must watch his spelling. He 
must look out for his capitals, his punctuation, 
his indentations, and all that. These things 
become automatic, or nearly so, after years of 
training and practice; so that educated men 
and women are required to give little or no 
thought to their penmanship, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and the other technicalities of written 
expression. But the child is at first obliged 
to think of all these things all of the time. 
By degrees, however, with reasonably good 
instruction and sufficient practice of the right 
kind, the observance of the simpler require- 
ments of written technique becomes habitual 
to him, so that by the time the pupil has 
completed the elementary school course, he 
ought to be fairly free from the necessity of 
giving conscious attention to the mechanics of 
written language. 

Added to the mechanical difficulties of writ- 
ten expression, there is present, also, at the 
moment of writing, a self-consciousness 
which tends to check the spontaneity which 
characterizes his oral efforts. In the case of 
children this is no doubt partly due to the 
demands made upon them by the technique 
of written expression (penmanshin. spelling, 
capitals, punctuation, and so on) all of which, 
because they have not yet become matters of 
established habit, are a constant strain upon 
their attention, and act like brakes upon the 
relatively free and easy delivery of their ideag 
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which characterizes their spoken language. 
Thought has a stronger and closer association 
with speech than with writing, and even 
adults, whose penmanship and spelling and 
punctuation have become matters of second 
nature. requiring no conscious attention during 
the process of composition, find their expres- 
sion slowing down the moment they put pen 
to paper. Written expression is of its very 
nature slower, more deliberate, more careful, 
and, therefore, more productive of self-con- 
sciousness than oral expression. But with 
children it is probably true that the chief dif- 
ficulty which written language at first 
presents over oral language is the attention 
which has to be given to the technicalities of 
writing, the penmanship, the spelling, the 
punctuation, the use of capitals, and matters 
pertaining to the arrangement of the composi- 
tion on the paper. 

There is more than mechanical correctness 
to be sought in written composition. There 
must, in addition, be some attention paid in 
the upper grades to sentence structure and to 
some of the other rudiments of style. For 
this purpose, the careful and deliberate writ- 
ten exercise, giving opportunity for thought, 
for studied revision, and finished workman- 
ship. is a more effective vehicle of instruction 
than the oral exercise, which must of necessity 
be less thoughtful and structurally less ex- 
cellent. Still, the teacher should never forget 
that the basis of all good written work is 
laid in good oral work, and that if oral work 
is neglected, her efforts to produce good writ- 
ten language will be in vain. 

Written composition, so far as the mechanics 


of writing are concerned, does not offer so ° 


many difficulties as the teacher has been in- 
clined to attribute to it. But the few things 
that are required in the way of written tech- 
nicalities must be mastered as early as possible 
in the course, so that these difficulties will 
not stand too long in the way of the freedom 
and spontaneity of the child’s expression. So 
iong as his attention is distracted from the 
thought of what he wants to say by thinking 
of his penmanship, his spelling, his punctua- 
tion, and similar matters of written technique, 
his composition is likely to be formal and 
meagre and uninteresting. On the other hand, 
it would be folly to attempt to cultivate free- 
dom of expression by allowing children to 
write regardless of the rules of punctuation, 
spelling, arrangement, and the like. These 
matters of written technique (and we are deal- 
ing with only the simplest items of them in 
this course of study) should not, during the 
process of writing, hold the centre of con- 
sciousness. They should occupy only the 
“margin” of consciousness, as we say. But 
before they can be safely relegated to the 
margin, they must first have occupied the 
centre of consciousness for some time. Chil- 
dren do not possess intuitively habits of cor- 
rect written expression. These must be built 
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up from the day that written language is be- 
gun in the second grade. The important 
thing, and the difficult thing, is to give suf- 
ficient drill on the mechanics of written com- 
position, without killing the child’s spontaneity 
and his freedom of expression. Drill on the 
mechanics of written composition there must 
be, from the very start. At the same time, 
the teacher must be extremely cautious not to 
let her insistence upen correct form kill the 
child’s desire for self-expression. Form must 
be taught, and in the process content must not 
be sacrificed. This is a task that calls for all 
the wisdom and all the ingenuity of the 
teacher. It is the real test of the good 
teacher of composition.— Lawrence Course of 
Study. 


ENLISTING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


{Continued from page 545.) 


What classes are organized? What 
activities, projects, or undertakings has 
each class under way now? 

What is the relation of the faculty 
to each class and its activities? 

What provision is made for stimu- 
lating the students to an_ intellectual 
appreciation of the problem of im- 
proving our high school and for in- 
spiring them with a constructive in- 
terest in the same and for securing 
their contribution in thought and ac- 
tion in their solution? 

What provision is made for render- 
ing our students intelligent and alert 
in reference to their community du- 
ties and responsibilities and for en- 
abling them to make such contribu- 
tions for the improvement of the 
community as they are or may be 
made capable of? 

What problem aside from those of 
teaching and _ disciplining their own 
classes is the high school faculty study- 
ing, either as individuals, by commit- 
tees, or as a whole? 

What provision is made for stimu- 
lating each member of the faculty to 
be a student of every phase of high 
school work and of all aspects of this 
high school’s responsibility in the com- 
munity, and for enabling each mem- 
ber of the faculty to bring to the 
attention of the other members of the 
faculty any results of his observation, 
thinking, and study which he deems 
worth while, and for insuring constant, 
aggressive, constructive work in the 
interest of guaranteeing gradual im- 
provement in the efficiency of our high 
school? 

The following circular was in the hands of 
each high school teacher, who checked the 
groups of activities in which he is interested: — 

1. Groups of students with faculty 
adviser or counselor or _ director, 
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What possible topics may be dis- 
cussed? What aims? What ends to 
be sought? Shall they be segregated 
or mixed groups? 

2. Is greater participation in gov- 
ernment of schoo! and school activi- 
ties wise? If such activities seem wise 
shall there be a council from the. fac- 
ulty groups, or from cla:ses, or’ by 
general election? How much power 
should they have, if any? 

3. What other student activities may 
we have? Are the ones we now have 
satisfactory? If not, how inay they be 
improved? Who are now members? 
What types of students belong? What 
classes, senior, sub-senior, etc.? What 
eligibility requirements? Should they 
be modified for existing organizations, 
athletic, literary, social, musical, etc.? 

4. For Next Year.—All day or 
longer day sessions? gains? 
What losses? Cafeteria or be allowed 
to go home to lunch? One-hour pe- 
riods, part recitation, part study for 
academic, full hour for manual?  Fifty- 
minute periods for recitation. Dou- 
ble periods for laboratory and manual. 

5. Better ways of consulting and 
helping students. Possibility of super- 
vised study? Is it necessary or desira- 
ble? Schedule days for examinations 
or tests? 

6. Are we ready for some practical 
work in community civics? Study of 
milk supplies, of other food supplies, 
of sanitation of the city sewers, clean 
streets, clean city. Can the school be 
of help in making this a better com- 
munity ? 

%. Election of studies, “groups” or 
“subjects.” 

8. Study of students after leaving 
school. Where are graduates? What 
work are they doing? Does the work, 
show any distinct benefit from high 
school work? What is their standing 
in the work they are doing? 


A GREAT STATE DEMONSTRATION OF 
SCHOOL AND HOME CO-OPERATION 


The setting was the fine auditorium of the State Normal 
School at Trenton, N. J., which probably never in its 
long history, has seen a more significant convocation,—a 
great union state meeting of teachers and parents. The 
personnel was__ notable in educational en- 
terprise and achievement, both state and 
nationai: Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Hon. Calvin Kendall, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Education; Dr. James 
M. Green, principal New Jersey State Normal and Model 
Scheols; City Superintendent Ebenezer Mackey, Trenton, 
County Superintendents J. J. Savitz, Union; J. M. Arnold, 
Mercer; Attendance Officer Jane S. Davis, Monmouth 
County; Miss L. A. Williams, State Normal, along with 
the governor of the state ‘and some 300 leading 
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representatives from home and school associations 
and child welfare circles all over New Jersey. 

Wise counsel, suggestion and experience, exchange of 
methods; and illustration of home and school work by 
exhibit and exercises marked the great demonstration 
showing what home and school can actually achieve by 
getting together. There were the splendid State 
School Orchestra, Professor Albert Stretch, leader; 
the fine chorus of State Normal School girls, Miss 
Heward, leader; and the charming exercises (Miss B. 
M. Barwis, director) of kindergarten children. 

The kindergarten had an eloquent advocate in 
Dr. Claxton, who heartily praised New Jersey 
for its lead in kindergarten education, but declared 
the number should be three times as great. New Jer- 
sey has 28 per cent. of its four-to-six-year-old chil- 
dren in kindergarten, as compared with 27 per cent. 
in Wisconsin; 26 per cent. in District of Columbia; 
24 per cent. in New York, Connecticut, and Michi- 
gan; 13 per cent. in Massachusetts and only 7 per 
cent- in Pennsylvania. Thirty states have less than 
10 per cent. and twelve of these but one per cent. 

“Froebel discovered infancy,” said Dr. Claxton, 
“and added a whole continent to the life of the 
individual when kindergarten is rightly conducted.” 

“The Bible injunction ‘train up a child,’ ete. is 
eternally true,” said Dr. Kendall, impressively. 
“There is nothing novel or mysterious in educa- 
tion, and no education is complete which does not 
develop the common virtues.” Moral habits, how- 
ever, are formed in the home, even before the 
child goes to school; and teachers are often un- 
reasonably blamed, as in the case of the convict in 
a chain gang, who, being asked how he came there, 
replied: “My teacher did it; she taught me to write 
and I forged a check.” Many foreign born children 
show greater obedience and greater appetite for 
study than natives. Trained teachers are needed 
for all the schools in New Jersey and not for some 
of them ecnly; 10,000 of 15,000 teachers in New 
Jersey being under thirty. 

That inexperienced and untrained teachers, poor 
buildings and inadequate equipment impede the 
progress of rural schools, was shown in Dr. Savitz’s 
illustrated talk. Parents were urged by Miss Lillie 
Williams to protect their children from ailments 
and everything that detracts from their powers of 
concentration- Miss Jane Davis warned parents 
that children were very apt to tell home secrets at 
school. 

The establishment of a teachers’ college in the 
state normal school, to give higher teacher train- 
ing for high school positions; and the appointment 
of “helping teachers” to go into the rural districts, 
to aid and advise the country teachers, were two 
special objects earnestly emphasized and now 
sought by New _ Jersey’s united teachers and 
parents. It was revealed that rural work has been 
organized by New Jersey home and school asso- 
Ciations, under Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Moorestown, 
state chairman; Mrs. George Martin, Plainfield, and 
others. The farmers, in some sections, have be- 
come volunteer teachers of agriculture. 

At Sea Isle City, the home and school associa- 
tion has installed sewing, cooking and manual 
training in the school, the teachers giving their 
service free, as an object lesson. At Collingswood 
and at Irvington, teachers and parents have raised 
money for playgrounds. Those of Haddonfield 
have established a high school lunch room; and 
Upper Montclair kas paid the expenses of two 
teachers to attend Mrs. Marietta Johnson’s train- 
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ing school and thus introduce the new methods. 
Schooi work has been effectively aided in many 
places by the united efforts of the home and the 
school, whose co-operation is now one of the 
recognized strong leverages for higher citizenship in 
New Jersey. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1915 


Basing the increase of population from 1910 to 
1915 upon the rate of increase of 1900 to 1910, the 
following cities should have the population here 
given for 1915:— 


265,578 
656,975 
1,683,664 


WHAT WE STAND FOR 


[Issued by Superintendent Mrs. E. L. Walker, Brown 
County, Texas.] 
1.—Better sanitation in the schools. 
2—Better constructed and equipped schoolhouses. 
3.—Better water for the children to drink. 
4—RBetter provisions for healthful sports. 
5.—Better moral and physical development of the 
child, 
6.—Better kept and more attractive school grounds. 
7.—Better trained and more efficient teachers. 
&—Better co-operation by parents and trustees. 
9.—Better social and community conditions. 
10.—Better school sentiment. 


HOW A CHINAMAN WATERED 
HIS GARDEN 


Dallas, Texas, March 21—In connection with 
the gardening contests conducted by the Texas In- 
dustrial Congress in the various cities of Texas, 
Cc. C. French of Fort Worth has written to the 
Congress that a Chinese cook in Arizona some 
years ago devised a plan for watering his garden 
plants that produced great results, and is easily 
followed. 

“This Chinaman,” Mr. French says, “cooked for a 
family, milked the cow, and made a garden. In 
fact, the garden produced as much for the family, 
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probably, as the Chinaman’s wages cost the family. 
He had but a small plot, and on it grew the 
plants which would cover Arizona were it not for 
a lack of rainfall. This he remedied by irrigation 
of his own planning. 


“He saved all the old peach, tomato and other 
cans he could lay hands upon. Then he made 
small holes in the bottom of each can, and buried 
them in between the rows of plants, or between 
the plants in the row, with the tops flush with 
‘the ground, and the tin lids cut and turned down 
“so as to close the cans. Into these cans he 
poured water, including the dishwater, and then 
covered the tops: In this manner he sub-irrigated 
his garden, and produced the finest garden I ever 
Saw in that state. 

“With the intention of utilizing every bit of 
moisture and plant food in the soil, when one 
plant was removed, he carefully placed another 
mear the can, and the ones planted later grew 
rapidly under these favorable circumstances. 


“The aim of this Chinaman was to use the water 
Ihe had at his disposal in the most effective and 
economical way. When one waters plants with the 
those, two things cause too little water to be used. 
In the first place when the top soil becomes wet, 
water often drains away without percolating into 
the soil and remaining there for plant use. Again, 
those who water the plants note the surface is 
‘wet, and conclude to stop, and they do not use 
enough water. In the third place, the water 
placed on the ground by the hose is on the surface 
and cvaporates much more rapidly than if placed 
below the surface. 


“One of the fundamental reasons for cultivating 
as to form a fine dust or soil mulch on the top 
of the soil to prevent evaporation. Our Chinaman, 
‘by placing the water below the surface did not dis- 
turb the mulch already in place, and it did not dry 
out and have to be cultivated again before it began 
to act as a cover to retain the moisture. 


“Those who are growing gardens in the Texas 
Industrial Congress contests will find it desirable, 
doubtless, to water their plants. This method is 
suggested in the belief that it will solve the ques- 
tion of watering the garden, as it decreases both 
the amount of labor involved in the task, and the 
amount of water that must be used to accomplish 
results that are worth while.”—Dallas News. 


NOT OUR MISTAKE 


Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: Iamsorry that the article headed “Salaries 
of School Teachers” which appeared in your Journal 
under date of October 21 was taken from an unreliable 
source. The asked for a copy 
of a table on salaries, which had been compiled by a 
‘committee of principals of which I was chairman. I 
gave them the table, which was a rather extensive one, 
“They, instead of publishing it as it was, printed it only 
in part and jumbled that some. Publishing only a part 
«of the table without any explanation whatsoever made 
tthe table decidedly misleading. I spoke to the city 
editor about it and he attempted an explanation in 
another issue, but it did not mend the damage done as 
this incident illustrates. 


Yours truly, 
H. A. Trapp. 
-St. Paul, Minn. 
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CURIOSITIES IN FIGURE NINE 
[Philadelphia Ledger.] 

But you can’t begin to manipulate 3 and 7 as you 
can 9. Take the multiplication table for example. 
Everywhere the product of 9 results in a 9. It doesn’t 
make any difference what you multiply with or how 
many times you repeat or change the figures. Just 
try it. Multiply 9 by 2 and you get 18. Add 1 and 8 
and there you have 9. Multiply 3 by 9 and you have 
27. Again 2 plus 7 equals 9. This process may be 
carried out to an interminable length and the results 
are always the same. Pick out any number at random, 
For example, 4,563. Muitiply it by 9 and you get 
41,067. Add the digits and you have 18, add these digits 
again and 9 re-appears. 

Now try another. Take any row of figures at ran- 
dom, reverse their order and subtract the less from 
the greater. Always the total will be either 9 or a 
multiple of 9. For example take 3,459, which reversed 
reads 9,543. Subtract 3,459 from 9,543 and you have 
6,084. Add the digits and the result is 18, a multiple 
of 9 The same result follows, no matter whether the 
numbers are raised by squares or cubes. 

Here is another way by which the number 9 exerts 
its strange powers. Write down at random any num- 
ber, add its digits and then subtract the swum of these 
digits from the original number. The sum of the digits 
thus obtained will always be either 9 or a multiple of 9. 


Thus take 7,325. Adding the digits gives 17. Sub- 


tracting 17 from 7,325 leaves 7,308. Add the digits and 
you get 18, and adding 1 and 8 gives 9. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


My dear Dr. Winship: I note on Page 408 of 
the Journal of Education dated October 28, 
1915, you included Alabama among __ those 
states without a compulsory education law. I am glad 
to inform you that you are mistaken, and I am sure 
you will be delighted to know that Alabama recently 
passed a compulsory education law to become effective 
October 1, 1917. 


Sincerely yours, 
William F. Feagin, 
Superintendent of Education. 


a 


A COUNTRY EDITOR ON SCHOOL 
INSPECTION 


Manatee, Florida, is a town of less than 1,000 in- 
habitants, but evidently it has the spirit and progressive- 
ness of some much larger communities. Discussing 
medical school inspection, the local mewspaper, the 
Manatee Record, recently said editorially: “Medical 
inspection is a business proposition. In a town with 125 
children, it is claimed there will be an annual saving of 
2,265 if by thorough medical inspection the curable 
physical defects that handicap school-children could be 
remedied.” The editor of the Record has grasped the 
essential feature and the advantages of medical school 
inspection. He sees no reason why modern scientific 
knowledge should not be utilized in administering the 
public schools in the most economical and efhcient man- 
ner possible. Why spend the money in a well-nigh hope- 
less endeavor to teach children with defective eyes and 
ears, when at a slight expense each child could be put in 
the best possible condition to receive and profit by in- 
struction? The question is a simple one. Do the taxpay- 
ers of a community wish to put their children in good 
physical condition, in the same way in which they would 
improve their school grounds, building and equipment, 
or do they prefer to spend their money on school equip- 
ment and leave the child defective and unable to profit 
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by the instruction offered? The editor of the Manatee 
Record is apparently not alarmed by any specious cries of 
invasion of “personal liberty.” In fact, it is difficult to 
see how the personal liberty of any one is invaded when 
a child’s defective eyes are put into condition whereby he 
can see the blackboard or read his text-book without dis- 
comfort. Children’s diseases also are rightly regarded 
by the editor of the Record as wasteful and unnecessary. 
“More and more the people of the country are realizing 
that it is not necessary for children to go through a 
course of measles, whooping cough, mumps and scar- 
latina. . . Medical inspection and prompt and firm 
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handling of parents as well as pupils will enable the 
majority of youngsters to enter and leave the grammar 
schools without having had to be a nuisance to themselves 
and their parents and teachers by various spells of pre- 
ventable diseases.” An exchange whereby different edu- 
cational institutions trade professors temporarily has 
become a fixed institution in the educational world. 
What a valuable thing it would be, says The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, if some of our big 
cities could arrange to trade editors with Manatee for a 
few years. This would be a misfortune for Manatee, but 
it might be a godsend for some other communities. 


BOOK TABLE 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Alexander Gierret and 
Louis Allen Hopkins (University of Michigan). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 364 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

College professors and college students should find in 
this “Analytic Geometry” a treasure. This subject has 
long been a source of much worry to students who are 
not gifted by nature with the so-called mathematical mind. 
Analytic geometry has seemed to them a useless drudgery, 
treating of matters which did not seem of this earth. 
Teachers have found it difficult to present to the minds of 
the students a clear enough conception of analytical loci 
to enable them to continue along the right path through 
the imaginary regions of parabola and hyperbola. 
In this book the authors have given much 
time and careful explanation to the simpler 
geometric loci—the straight line andthe 
circle. Hence the students are led gradually to 
the parabola, and can understand more clearly its relation 
to plane geometry. The relation of analytic to concrete 
problems is shown by the introduction of many practical 
examples. 

That part of the book devoted to Solid Analytic 
Geometry is also a triumph of clearness. Four or five 
pages are used to-explain the difference between plane 
and solid geometry. The problems are numerous and 
more interesting than in the usual solid geometry texts. 

In the appendix there are a couple of pages devoted to 
explanations of abridged numerical multiplication and 
division. The method of computing the product of two 
uncertain numbers is excellent in that it saves a great 
deal of time that is usually spent on figures which are in- 
accurate from the beginning. The authors place the mul- 
tiplier to the right of and not below the multiplicand and 
begin the operation with the highest figure. This is 
preferable in that “the most important part of the 
product is thus obtained first.” 

The appearance of each printed page is attractive, the 
figures being clearly presented, each new subject having a 
heavy type heading, and the fine print of the examples not 
being too fine. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING. Edited by George 
W. Coleman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
Ford Hall meetings of Boston, fruiting from the 

keen thinking, clear sociological vision and ardent hu- 

manitarian devotion of George W. Coleman, have in 
seven years produced the best Open Forum in the 

United States. 

“Democracy in the Making” gives the only account 
obtainable of the method, spirit and achievement of 
these Sunday evening meetings in Ford Hall, presided 
over with matchless skill by Mr. Coleman. The con- 
tributors are: Mary Caroline Crawford, J. L. Barbour, 
Thomas Dreier, George B. Gallup, James P. Roberts, 
Miriam Allen de Ford, William Horton Foster, Harold 
Marshall, A. J. Philpott, Rolfe Cobleigh, Edward <A. 
Steiner, Norman Hapgood, Thomas I. Gasson, Charles 
P. Fagnani, George A. Gordon, John Haynes Holmes, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, John A. Ryan, Stephen S. Wise, 
Charles Zueblin, Stanton Coit, William H. P. Faunce. 
YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. 

BOOK SIX. By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Tay- 

lor Field. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Like the five earlier books the child sees farther into 


the world of books than in any that has gone before. 
Among the new authors to whom the children are here 
introduced are Hawthorne, Howells, Aldrich, Emerson, 
Warner, James T. Fields, Mary Mapes Dodge, Audu- 
bon, and Dr. Jordan; Browning, Cowper, Maria Edge- 
worth, and Leigh Hunt. An important part of thie 
book is the section “Readings from Famous Books,” 
in which are some of the greatest books that 
the world has known—books hundreds’ of 
years old, but so fresh and so _ full of 
interest and so alive that one never thinks 
of them as being old. They seem as new today as they 
must have seemed when they were written. In. this 
volume are stories from Homer's “Odyssey,” -Vergil’s 
“Aeneid,” “Canterbury Tales,” Spenser’s 
“The Fairy Queen,” Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” and 
Shakespeare's “Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


PANAMA AND ITS “BRIDGE OF WATER.” By 
Stella Humphrey Nida. A supplementary reader for 
fourth and fifth grades. Chicago, New York: Rand 
McNally & Company. Cloth. 196 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

Of all the happenings that have made memorable the 
first years of the twentieth century the building of the 
Panama Canal stands out as the great conquest for 
world service. The story of Panama is one that should 
ring in the ears of every young American, and as Mrs, 
Nida tells it it throbs with struggle and achievement. 
The United States conquered disease, eliminated 
swamps, built houses with every sanitary convenience, 
established ice works, provided for its employees the edu- 
cational and pleasurable advantages of am 
American city; and in ten years it had 
achieved a work unparalleled in history. The 
elements had been subjugated to its desires 
—mountains had been cut asunder, rivers diverted, lakes 
built, deserts watered; vanquished at every point, the 
deadly Canal Zone lay a smiling and healthful region 
éleft at last by the waterway that the world had awaited 
for four hundred years. It cost the United States $375,- 
000,000 in money, but it shortened the sea route ten thou- 
sand miles, and opened a new gateway to the world. The 
story of “Panama and Its ‘Bridge of Water’” is one 
that should make young Americans thrill with pride 
and triumph, net only in the work accomplished but 
in the heroic builders, in the government, and in the 
country that could make possible such a work for 
humanity. Profusely illustrated with half tones from 
photographs and with maps. 


FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC: By Curtis J. 
Lewis. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

I used to have a neighbor who made one ‘series ‘of 
arithmetics over and over again, in all, I think, under 
five different names, an evolution of names with a slight 
elimination of nonsense each time; but in the fourth 
stage of evolution—I think it was the fourth—his pub- 
lishers appealed to Virginians for county adoptions, 
when, sad to relate, some mischievous rival discovered 
a problem like this: “In one school there were fifteen 
colored children, who were three-eighths of 
the children in the school. How many white 
children were in the school?” The effect 
in Virginia can be easily imagined. Of course 
the publishers immediately pasted an appropriate 
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Southern problem over it, but rival agents had 
provided themselves- with a god stock of the “Coon 
edition.” I said to my neighbor: “How could 
you make such a problem as that? In _ all 
your years of supervision you never had a 
nt coiored child in your schools.” His reply was 
\ ia F that the problems had not been changed ap- 
4 preciably in fifty years, and that problem was of- 
fensive to no one who would use it when the 
original book was made. 


= What changes have been wrought in the last ten 
as — Now all problems are of today, and here is a 
, ok to.accompany any series of arithmetics, and it 


deals with Farm-Accounting, Farm-Business Papers, 
Percentage on the Farm, Farm and Market Values, 
Harvesting Problems, Farm Estimates, Shipping Prob- 
lems, Scale Tickets, Poultry Problems, Poultry Feeding, 
Shipping by Parcel Post, Dairy Products, Cost of Rais- 
ing of Cows, Daily Feeding, Planting Problems, An 
Acre of Potatoes, Fertilizers, Farm-Yard Manures, 
Spraying, Drainage, Farm Finance, Labor Income, Farm 
Credit, Farm Economics, Home Economics, and Farm 
Management. 


FAMOUS TALES. Selected and arranged by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Illustrated most skillfully. 
Cloth. Price, 45 cents. 

The most thoroughly English stories among the great 
popular tales which are common to the races of) India 
and Europe, are “Jack the Giant-Killer,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” and “Hop-o’-My-Thumb.” “Jack, commonly 
called the Giant-Killer,” says Sir Walter Scott, “and 

j Thomas Thumb, landed in England from the very same 

q keels and war-ships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa 
Ve and Ebba the Saxon.” “Bluebeard” and “Hop-o’-My- 
— Thumb” have been translated by the editor from the 

(RY versions of Perrault (1697). “Beauty and the Beast” is 
an abridgment by Mrs. Craik from Madame de Ville- 
be neuve’s version. “The Princess and the Nuts” is one of 
ot the most widely spread of the great folk-tales. The 
ss chief object of the editor has been to obtain for this 
ie collection the oldest English texts. These were found 


in the great Boswell collection of chapbooks and penny 
pamphlets of the last century owned by Harvard Col- 
lege. From these, and from the versions in Halliwell’s 
| collection of English tales, the texts were chiefly taken. 
— Changes in the old texts have been made very sparingly, 
a and only for the sake of clearness and simplicity. 
# The editor has preserved the old incidents as well as the 
it old words and phrases. 


if BABBLE O’ GREEN FIELDS AND OTHER POEMS. 
, By Mark Wayne Williams. Boston: Sherman, French 
a: & Co. Paper boards. Price, $1.00. 
In more than name is Mark Wayne Williams reminis- 

i cent of the illustrious humorist. Like him, a quick wit 
= is accompanied by an equally quick sympathy. Varied 
Th experience of farm, camp, college, and city, from London 
ee to San Francisco, show in his poetry. The range is unu- 

ie sual. From lively to severe;-humorous to religious; from 
nature and art, from travel and music, .{rqgm school and 
._ mart, from youth to age, melodic philosophy is drawn. 
i In “The Heavenly Hobo” the line, “Lonely o’er the 
lilied lawn, lonely down the laurelled lane,” gives a 
a glimpse of the word melody, while in “The Seamless 
Vestment” is found the power of condensed expression. 
Touches of colorable experience appear in “Frisco ’98,” 
“With the Enemy Six Thousand Miles away,” and “Hit- 
ting the Sawdust Trail,” a poem on Billy Sunday. The 
. stanzas, “There was a King in Belgium,” brought the au- 
thor much opprobrium from some quarters and com- 
mendation from others. 
i A striking song on Christian Union entitled “A Jubilee 
q Hymn” is a real contribution to a rather rare anthology 
it on that subject of growing religious interest. “Oomps” 
is a cynical college skit; “Bye and Bye,” “The Prodigal,” 
and “The Blind Man” warrant special mention for their 
melody; while “Let Us Go back to Bethlehem,” “Rain at 
Bunker Hill,” and “Happy Old Year” have three distinct 
varieties of poetic passion. 

In short, there are verses for all the family of that ever 
growing circle of verse lovers. 

One of the best signs of the times is the increasing sale 
of books of verse of various kinds and also the fact that 
every-day affairs, affairs of the day that will he meaning- 
less tomorrow, find a ready sale. For illustration, 
this book of verse, “Babble o’ Green Fields,” has as 
one of its attractions a poem on Billy Sunday, 
“Hitting the Sawdust Trail.” 
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GOOD ENGLISH. By John Louis Haney, professor 
of English philology, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia: The Edgerton Press. Cloth, 
244 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Professor Haney’s latest book is a reference text 
useful to all who want to use “good English.” It is a 
series of very brief notes on various words and phrases 
that are loosely used in familiar speech. The notes 
are alphabetically arranged, and it is a simple matter 
to turn to Professor Haney’s comment on a disputed 
or uncertain usage. His conclusions do not seem too 
dogmatic. That is the easiest error for writers on 
good usage to make, being too dogmatic. The criti- 
cism of all such aids as Professor Haney’s is, of 
course, that they are largely negative. Like “office 
rules” in most newspaper offices, the notes are mostly 
“don'ts.” But “Good English” is what the author 
calls it on the title page—a practical manual of correct 
speaking and writing. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN HOLIDAY-LAND. A rabbit 
story for Second and Third grades. By Joseph C. Sin- 
delar. With eighty-two illustrations in black and five 
colors and decorations for cover and end papers by 
Helen G. Hodge. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Cloth, in two colors. 159 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 

This highly attractive holiday story of “Nixie Bunny” 
is one of a series which is being used for school reading 
in the lower yrades, where the Gemand for new 
varieties in story-telling seems insatiable. 

OLIVER AND THE CRYING CHIP. By Nancy Miles 
Durant, author of “A Book of Verses,” etc. Illustrated 
by A. B. Betancourt. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

This is a delightful story of nature interpreting human 
nature, of animals_as real people. It is a book from which 
a lad from ten. to twelve will learn much about both 
nature and human nature and have no end of fun 
while learning it. 


THE PIXY IN THE HOUSE. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. Illustrated in color by Clara Powers Wilson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Holiday edition. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

Miss Laura Rountree Smith, author of 
“Bunny Books,” has always caught the fancy 
of boys and girls. Few writers of fairy tales 
in recent times have approached her in in- 
genuity, in skill or in the art of giving reality 
to it all. This is her best fairy tale and the illustrator 
and publishers have given it a most beautiful setting. 
Like all fairy tales the purpose is highly significant. 
WILD POSIES. By John Troland. Boston: Sher- 

man, French & Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

Mr. Troland has succeeded in writing verses that 
busy men and women will enjoy. His themes are 
mostly those that our day furnishes and that will be 
appreciated because of the spirit he has breathed into 
them. 


tee 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare.’’ Price. 45c.—''Swiss Fami 
Robinson.” Edited by J. H. Stickney. Price, 0¢.—‘ Gods an 
Heroes.”” By R. E. Francillon. Price, 48sec. Best n: Ginn & Co. 

**How to Know Your Child.” By M. F. Scott. Price, $1.25.—"The 
Three Things.” By M. R. 8. Andrews. Price, 50c. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“Oliver and the Crying Chip.” By N. M. Durant, Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 

“Memories of a Publisher.” By George Haven Putnam. Price, 
$2.90. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ¢ 

“Women Who Have Ennobled Life” By Lilian Whiting. Price, 
$1.59 Philadelphia: The Union Press. ’ : 

“Teaching: Its Aims and Methods.” iy L. Seeley. New York: 
Hinds, Noble and Eldredge. 

“Your Baby.” By E. B. Lowry. Price, $1.°0. Chicago: Forbes 


o. 

“How to Teach Fundamental Subjects.”’ Ky C. N. Kendall and 
G. A. Mirick. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company: 
“Russian Sociology.” By J. F. Hecker.- ‘The Boxer Rebellion. 

By P. H. Clements. New York: Columbia University. : 
“Storyland in Play.” By A. M. Skinner. Price, 45c.— ‘Story 
Hour Plavs.” By F. 8S. Mintz. Price, 45c.—‘‘Stories to Act.” By 
F. G. Wickes. Price, 45c. Chicaga: Rand McNally & Co. q 
A Pocket Dictionary of the French and Knglish Languages.’ 
By Leon Contans: au. New York: Longmans, Green & 
“Nixie Bunny in Land.” By J.C. Sindelar. Price, 40c. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
“4 Children’s Parade.” By G. B. Withington. Price, 3 cents. 
Copies mav be had of Mre. Charles Froncis Withington, Boston, 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
=. Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
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The Story of Old Europe and 


‘make up the America of the Twentieth 


ernment. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Prepared According to Plan of 


Committee of Eight | 


THE MACE 


| 


HISTORIES 


| 
Three-Book Course | 
JUST READY | 


Books that in every line) 
carry an impetus for better | 
citizenship, and a_ clearer | 
revelation of the meaning of 
our history. 


Mace’s Beginner's History 
Fourth and Fifth Grades 


Simple history stories aglow with the 
Mace fire and charm. Stories in which 
navigators, soldiers, statesmen, scien- 
tists, make in a living chain the story of 
America. 


Frontispiece, line drawings, maps, $0.45 


Young America 


Mace-Tanner Sixth Grade 


So absorbing, so gripping is the nar- 
rative, it demands a complete reading 
before one can put it down. Told the 
story of the past, the child is enabled to 
understand something of the life of to- 
day. He sees poured into himself as 
into a cup the racial traits that go to 


Century. 
Frontispiece, line drawings, maps, $0.65 


‘Mace’s School History of he 


United States | 


| 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 


A book that takes hold of the student | 
by the realism and purpose of the story. | 
It treats by periods the whole life of the | 


| people—family, social, and religious life, 


educational and industrial progress, gov- | 
War is there, but in its place. | 
The growth and development of the na- | 
tion are the dominant notes. 
Line drawings, portraits, and 10 color | 
plates of great events in American | 
history . $1.00 

Write for information 


Chicago New York 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(Highest Award) 


was ¢ranted 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER 
Editions. 


co 


The Only Grand Prize 


given to Dictionaries, 


and that for Superiority of Educational Merit, 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


final authority al 
in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, 
geography, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 

It is the standard of Federal and State Courts. 
The standard of the Government Printing Of- 
fice. The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks. 
Indorsed by State School Superintendents. AH 
States (30 in number) that take official action 
ane the adoption of dictionaries recog- 
nize the M 

Would notar 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL to your schoolroom 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


sane 


kinds of puzzling questions 


erriam Series as authoritative. 
uest to your school authorities brin 


3 
THIS NEW CREATION 
Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. Is an all-knowing rae teacher answering with 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the “ountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER 


20-22: Utah Eaucational Association, 
Salt Lake City. 


27-29: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, New 
York State. Syracuse. Miss M. 
Belle Wilson, Silver Creek,’ sec- 
retary. 


27-29: Classical Association of New 
York State, Syracuse. Dr. Mason 


D. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, president; Joseph P. 
Behm, Central High School, 


Syracuse, secretary. 

27-29: New York Science Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. A. J. Car- 
penter, Rochester, secretary. 


27-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 

28-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association, Scranton. 

28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 

FEBRUARY 
10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 


Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 


11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. E. q 
Doudna, Richland Center, president, 

MARCH. 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 


16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G,. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 


> 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Congressman S. D, 
Fess, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio; President Mary E. 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Commissioner Claxton and 
Governor Walsh were speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts Teachers’ Association in 
Huntington Hall November 26. 


Governor Walsh suggested strongly 
the establishment of a State Normal 
High School. Resolutions were 
adopted in favor of state-controlled 
correspondence schools, education 
and protection of immigrants, civic 
teaching in elementary schools, de- 
velopment of continuation schools 
and against compulsory military 
drill. 

The association elected the following 
officers: Frank W. Chase of New- 
ton, president; Walter V. McDuffee 
of Springfield and Robert C. Wall 
of Beverly, vice-presidents; Frederic 
W. Plummer of Fall River, secretary; 
Edward R. Clark of Winthrop, 
treasurer; Alexander H. Sprowl of 
Salem, auditor. 

The peace delegates 
Asbury Pitman of 
president; William Ballou of Dor- 
chester, secretary, and Mrs. Gulli- 
ver of Roxbury, treasurer. 

BLACKSTONE. District Super- 
intendent Albert G. Eldredge is re- 
markably efficient in keeping track 


elected J. 
Salem Normal, 
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Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers .and Repairing Materials 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


of individual children in every 
school in the towns of the district. 
He carries in his pocket a slip for 
every school and it is so blocked off 
that it contains the name of each 
child and his seat. If any pupil 
leaves school the teacher notifies him 
and the fact is noted by him. In rural 
schools his slip has them by classes 
as well. His knowledge of individuals 
in all schools enables his supervision 
to have a personal touch quite un- 
usual, 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. All of the hundreds 
of teachers who attended the annual 
convention of the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association here this year 
felt that they had been present at a 
meeting significant in the history of 
the organization. It was a meeting 
of “doing things.” Bangor did 
everything possible to provide for 
the very large attendance, and the 
entertainment features were most 
pleasant. While there were a_num- 
ber of out-of-state teachers, Maine 
herself furnished some of the best 
numbers on the program, including 
talks by Miss Finch of the Lewiston 
Training School, President Aley, 
President Taylor of Colby, and Pro- 
fessor Wilmot B. Mitchell of Bow- 
doin, as well as by several high 
school and normal school workers. 
The out-of-state speakers included 
President Carroll G. Pearse of the 
Milwaukee: State Normal School. 

This year for the first time the new 
officers were nominated by a com- 
mittee, which is composed of heads 
of the county teachers’ organizations. 
Recognition by a committee so com- 
posed came as a deserved compliment 


public schools and _ preparedness 
failed. 

Other officers of the association 
elected were: Vice-president, Princi- 
pal W. B. Jack of Portland; secre- 
tary, Glenn W. Starkey of Augusta; 
assistant secretary, Mallian M. Reed 
of Gardiner; treasurer, Helen M. 
King of Portland; auditor, Superin- 
tendent C. A. Ricard of Sanford. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CLAREMONT. The public ele- 
mentary schools of Claremont ob- 
served Parents’ Visiting Day in con- 
nection with their Thanksgiving 
programs November 19. The special 
object was that each pupil might 
make his parents “feel at home” in 
his ‘sschoolroom. Personal _invita- 
tions, written by the children, were 
sent to all the parents and to many 
interested citizens. In spite of one 
of the worst storms of the season 
over 450 visitors attended the after- 
noon sessions in the schools 
throughout the town. Over 100 visi- 
tors were at one four-room building 
in town, while the attendance in rural 
and village schools ranged as high 
as forty-four. During the first hour 
the regular routine work was _fol- 
lowed so as to give the parents a 
chance to see methods and results 
in teaching. Following this, drama- 
tizations of “Miles Standish,” “Hia- 
watha,” “Lady of the Lake.” ‘“‘Pil- 
grim Life,” ete. including  folk- 
dancing, were given. The severe 
rain storm prevented one of the 
most interesting parts of the after- 
noon’s program, a demonstration of 
playground games which have been 
in progress in every schoolyard in 
town this fall. 


during school hours, and is an ex- 
tension of Police Commissioner 
Woods’ policy of using the police of 
the city in bettering social condi- 
tions. 

While this order affects only the 
Borough of Manhattan at the pres- 
ent time, it is probable if the plan 
proves to be a success, it will be 
extended to cover all boroughs of 
the city. The police will keep a rec- 
ord of children found on the street, 
and will turn the children over to 
the principal of the school which 
they should attend. The truant of- 
ficers employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation will then attend to'the cases, 
some of which will be taken before 
the Children’s Court. 


The police will act as an auxiliary 
force of truant officers, and will co- 
operate with the Board of Education 
in caring for the children. Children 
of a school age found on the streets 
during school hours without cards 
excusing them from attending school 
will be taken in charge by the police. 
Such children will be taken to the 
school principal, who will give the 
patrolman a receipt. This receipt 
will be made out in such form that 
the name, age, and residence of the 
non-attendant, the time and place at 
which he or she was found, and what 
the child was doing when found, can 
be filed away for future reference. 

In many cases children of school 
age are compelled to help in sup- 
porting their families. In such in- 
stances a card excusing them from 


Government Positions For 
Teachers 


to H.H. Randall, who was formerly W. H. Slayton is superintendent All teachers both men and women 
as superintendent in Rockland, and who of the Claremont-Charlestown dis- should try the United States Gov- 
, is “now superintendent of the trict. ernment examinations to be _ held 
schools, where he: succeeded throughout the entire country dur- 
9 State Superintendent Payson Smith. ing the next two months. The 
A) As president of the State Association MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. positions to be filled pay from 
Mr. Randall will do everything pos- to have and 
i sible foroa great 1916 meeting, the ‘ P annual vacations, with full pay. 
Hh place of hich is yet to be deter- F NEW YORK. Those irterested should write im- 
mined. NEW YORK CITY. An order to mediately to Franklin Institute, 
_ The association votéd a fine tribute the police to co-operate with the Dept. E221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
. to Harold A. Allan, who served the Board of Education in compelling schedule showing examination dates 
~ state so long as deputy superinten- children of a school age to attend and places and large descriptive 
. dent and the association for several school, went into effect last month. book, showing the positions ob- 
ia years as a most efficient secretary. The order vests in the police the tainable and giving many sample ex- 
: 4 Attempts to place the association on power to take in charge all children amination questions, which will be 
e record in favor of military drill in of a schoo] age found on the streets sent free of charge. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 


jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
arge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualities for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong faculty, be autiful loca- 


(INCORPORATED) 


The Secretary, 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


tion, adequate equipment in all departments. We also qualify 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


attending school is issued to them. 
Patrolmen are ordered especially to 
observe violations of the law regard- 
ing the selling ot newspapers by 
minors and to make a record of the 
name and address of the child viola- 
ting this ordinance. These are turned 
over to the Bureau of Attendance, 
Department of Education, and a rec- 
ord is also kept by the Police De- 
partment. 

The using of the police as truant 
officers was tried out last year in 
the sections between 59th street and 
Canal street west of Broadway, and 
between 59th street and 14th street 
east of Broadway. The order last 
year applied principally to children 
in the primary grades. From the 
time the schools opened until March, 
140 children were turned over by the 
police to the various schools in the 
districts mentioned. During the 
month of February an arrangement 
was made with the Board of Educa- 
tion whereby all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen found 
on the streets during school hours 
were picked up by the police. 

By using the police in this way 
Commissioner Woods hopes to bring 
the parents and the police in 
closer touch. The police will keep 
the children off the streets during 
school hours, and will urge parents 
to keep their children in school and 
away from evil influences, 

Another method adopted by the 
Police Department for keeping track 
of the children is that of making a 
record of changes of residents on 
their posts. Every patrolman is in- 
structed to take the name and ad- 
dress of any family on his post 
moving in or out, the number of 
children, if any, and their ages. 

Max F. Schmittberger, chief in- 
spector, has been instructed to confer 
with the Board of Education with a 
view of perfecting the/details of the 
system. It is believed that the at- 
tendance at the public schools will 
shortly show an increase because 
the patrolmen can cover the city 
much more thoroughly than can the 
truant officers that the Board of 
Education employs. With thousands 
of police acting as truant officers the 
number of boys who would play 
“hookey” from school should show 
a big decrease, and would afford the 
truant officers employed by the Board 
of education considerably more time 
to follow up exceptional cases. 


Clubs 


WASHBURN ® «= 


Ma ndolins 
and Guitars, at Club Prices 
Have been the leaders for 
fifty years. Booklet and 
full information free re- 
garding the Leland 7-Part 
Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organiza- 
tions. A Glee Club is prac- 
tically a necessity to every 
live school. Can be made self-support- 
ing. It greatly increases the interest 
of all pupils. 


Write today.§ Weshburns are sold by 
leading music |dealers everywhere. 


Lyon & Healy ¢.atans sr. Chicago 
DEBATE OUTLINES 


Says, orations, and special articles’ 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


AY ys and 
Catalogue of pee sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE 
SAM’'L FRENCH, 28 West 38th, New York 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. B. D. Berry, the 
Chicago publisher, recently walked 
253 miles, from Chicago to Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. He was on the 
road fifteen days. He styles it his 
constitutional. He averaged about 
three miles an hour and seventeen 
miles a day. 

The proposed class in military 
training at the University of Chicago 
will form part of the regular schedule 
in the Bartlett Gymnasium and credit 
will be given for this work. It will 
consist of such United States infantry 
drill as can be taught on a gym- 
nasium or armory floor. The students 
will drill in squads and platoons, and 
a small company may be formed. 

Close-order drills will predomi- 
nate. No rifles are to be used at 
present, but rifle and bayonet exer- 
cises will be simulated with the help 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal -—_ 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 


water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Edu~ 
cational Reform. 

It is just as — “ome for use in rural schools as is 
graded schoo 

The regular $10 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who poets their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— 7 he Palmer Method of Business 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils. 

Write us at 30 — Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each ade, 
and we will furnish an estimate of what ft wil 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 


THE A. N. PALMER Co. 
30 Irving Place, 32 So. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, 11}. 
201 Boylston 8t., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


PARENTS—TEACHERS 


Give ideals to your children, and 
measure their activities, by using 


Efficiency Score Cards 


SIMPLE GRAPHIC 
Sample Copies .... 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Billerica, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Il!.,28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends Only 


DOVER 
N.H. 


No Advance Charges 


of iron wands. It is the intention to 
continue the work during the winter 
quarter and probably later. _ The 
work will be in charge of Assistant 
Professor Adolph C. von Noé, o} 
the Department of German in the 
university, who once served in the 
Austrian army and recently was a 
member of the citizens’ soldier camp 
at Fort Sheridan. 

Last evening a great dinner and 
reception was held at Hotel La Salle 
and the Art Institute _in honor of 
Superintendent Ella Flagg” Y oung. 
“The Golden Jubilee of Service” the 
event was called by the Ella Flagg 
Young Clpb, which directed the af- 
fair, and it was a glorious tribute to 
the woman who has done so much 
for her profession. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The educational 
survey of the higher state institutions 
of Iowa has been organized by a 
government commission which 
cludes Dean James Rowland Angell, 
head of the department of psychology 
at the University of Chicago; Dean 
Kendric C. Babcock of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Samuel F. 
Capin, a specialist in higher educa- 
tion from the Bureau of Education, 
and President R. M. Hughes of 
Miami University. 

The survey has been undertaken 
with a view to determining the ef- 
ficiency of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the higher educational 
institutions in Iowa, their needs, and 
the economy with which their funds 
have been spent, and thus to con- 
tribute help to the state in the solu- 
tion of some of its most perplexing 
educational problems. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. A program of “Wider 
Use of the School Plant” has 
started in Nebraska in earnest. 

Lincoln has opened four of her 
largest nuildings as social centres. 
For several years night schools have 
been conducted. This work has 
been extended this year and social 
activities are carried on as well as 
academic instruction. 

A large audience listened to_ the 
first program on November 11. Miss 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal of the 
McKinley school and the “McKinley 
School Social Centre,” presided at 
introduced the 
speakers of the evening. _ These 
speakers represented the varied in- 
terests of the community. They 


‘were the Mayor, Charles W. Bryan, 


F. J. Richards, president of the 
Commercial Club, of 1,200 members; 
Mrs. J. T. Lees, president of the 
Woman's Club, of 1,200 members, 
Mrs, T. F. A: Williams, member of 


the Board of Education; Rabbi 
Singer, of the Jewish Church, and 
F. M. Hunter, superintendent of the 
Lincoln schools. 


Following the program the audi- 
ence visited the classroom, the 
sewing rooms, cooking laboratories, 
game rooms and gymnasium. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. There is to be 


a private Montessori school in this 
city limited to twenty children, with 
two teachers. 

ST. PAUL. A _ comparison of 
the salaries paid school teachers 
in sixteen cities of the United 
States, compiled by Howard 
A. Trapp, principal of the 
Lafayette school, shows St, Paul near 
the bottom in the matter of expendi- 
tures. The salaries paid the princi- 
pals of grade schools in St. Paul 
rank next to the bottom in the list. 
The sixteen cities selected contain 
conditions similar to St. Paul. The 
statistics were gathered with a view 
of showing the public an exact 
comparison of the salaries in the 
various cities. The highest salary a 
principal of a high school in St. Paul 
can draw is $3,000; in Seattle, $3,600; 
in Detroit, $4,000; in St. Louis, $4,300. 
Seattle pays the highest salaries 
throughout its school system. 
Teachers in ‘the grades start at $840 
and can work up to $1,110. The 
salaries paid grade school teachers 
in St. Paul range from $550 to $1,000, 
which is an average for the sixteen 
cities investigated. Only four of the 
cities pay more than $1,000 to grade 
teachers; five pay less. The mini- 
mum salary for a grade school princi- 
pal in St. Paul is $550. This is by 
far the lowest of the sixteen cities. 
The salaries for the ordinary 
instructors compare favorably with 
those of the other cities, but the com- 
pensation to the heads of depart- 
ments is considerably less than the 
average. 


MOORHEAD. At the state normal 
school the year opened with several 
unusual and important functions. 
President Weld has arranged a series 
of attractive chapel exercises, and 
Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Collins were host 
and hostess to all the married 
members of the faculty and their 
wives and husbands. It was the cele- 
bration of the wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Collins. 


DULUTH. In a report to the 
Board of Education R. E. Denfeld, 
superintendent of city schools, de- 
clares that more than 4,000 pupils of 
the public schools out of a total of 
about 13,000 attend the movies at 
least once a week. 

Principals of the various schools 
have been gathering statistics on the 
matter. It has been found that fif- 
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teen children go seven times a week, 
two go six times a week, sixteen at- 
tend the pictures five times in seven 
days, sixty-one go four times, 188 
are present three times, 106 go twice 
and 2,621 go at least once a week. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. The United 
States Bureau of Education will 
make a survey of Fran- 


cisco’s public schools, it has been 
announced, at the expense of private 
contributors to a fund guaranteed by 
the San Francisco centre of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League and the Colle- 
giate alumni, co-operating with a 
majority of the board of education. 

Philander P. Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education, 
personally will conduct the probe 
with a staff of five experts. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
ELLENSBURG. The Normal 


school, with several additions to the 
faculty, is doing splendid work this 
year. As a dean of women, Miss 
Angeline Smith of Boise, Idaho, has 
made several important improve- 
ments, and William T. Stephens of 
Tennessee is head of the Training 
School. Other additions to the 
faculty include H. J. Lechmer, agri- 
culture and rural school work; Miss 
Alice Grier of the San Diego Normal 
School, supervisor; Miss Jessie 
Byers of Ottawa, Kansas, observa- 
tion teacher, and Miss Lecie Riggs 
of Winchester, Illinois, music super- 
visor. 

The attendance this year, 280, is an 
increase of more than forty per cent. 
over last year, which was easily taken 
care of, with an addition to the 
dormitory. It is “good times’ all 
around. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Premium List, Rhode Island State 
Corn Growers’ Association, at the 
Corn Show, Providence, December 
2-3. Bulletin of Rhode Island State 
Board of Agriculture. 20 pages. 

“Educational Notes.” Volume 
No. 1. Annual report of the edu- 
cational department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
George B. Hodge, 124 East 28th 
street, New York City, secretary. 
72 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

“The Plan for Training in Library 
Service,” Riverside, California, 
Public Library. 15 pages. 

“Official Correspondence _ Between 
the United States and Germany. 


Daily Reminder of the 
Giver 
How much Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield, Mass.) will be en- 
joyed in your home! Its contents 
is a wonderfully coinpact storehouse 
of accurate information of constant 
education and interest. The clear 
printing and beautiful bindings are 
lasting examples of the bookbinder's 
art. This gift will be treasured, ad- 
mired and used long after the holi- 
day season has passed. 
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‘ for specialists increases each year and @uri the patt season bas ¢x- 
Sacramento, California. 1914-15 Re- DEMAN tended perceptibly beyond the an of years Prrom November 


ort. Superintendent Charles C.| November 1915 we received app.ications from 200 schools for special veachers, the 

ughes Os pages number being about equally driaed between New York State and 30 states out : 
gnes. . _ | Side of New York. The greatest number of calls was for music and drawing. both- 

Massachusetts Homestead Commis-| S@P@rately and in combination; cm- F manuel trainirg, elocution, athieticer, 
sion Second Annual Report. mercial next, domestic science third, then agric: lture, physics) training. mental 

rl F. G Ss H defectives, penmanship, given in the order of number of applications received. Sebook are ge 
Charles F. ettemy, State ouse,| paying high salaries for teachers well eq d im special jimes. For instance, in September 
Boston, chainman. 144 pages. a New “psf superintendent offered up to $809 fora teacher for a clase of subnormal ebil- 


dren, and paid a normal graduate without public school experience $650 because she had bad 
Durham, North Carolina, 1915 Re-|ahalf year’s work with defectives ing State institutien aad had devel. 


Superintendent Edwin D. | °pedaliking and capacity for the work. There isa growing demand ior SPECIALISTS. f 
usey. pages. 
Iincis. report THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
of the Board of Education and 313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
J. O. Engleman. -pages. 
You WANTED THAT. POSITION. pon he bie bor ies 


i 
lished by the World Peace Foun- | the successes and failures of applications TELLS ECW, | 
dation, Mt. Vernon street.| The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wetesh Ave., Chiccge, IM 
“Constructive Survey of the Public WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. : & 
School System o Ore- 
ay niversity 0 regon 
Ore.) Bulletin XII, No. The ’ TO Fifth Aver ve . 
ll. Fred C. Ayer, professor of Pratt Teachers Agency New York & 
Education, University of Oregon. Recommen¢s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. “| ff 
~ §2 pages. Advises parents about schools. ; WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. i 
Catholic Educational Association. 
Proceedin of Twelfth Annual 3 


Meeting, St. Paul, Minn., June 28 MERICAN ::: TE ACHERS’ AGENCY te cone | 
Howard,” 1651 East Main street, | EOREIGN, supers ators snd ter. | 
O., secretary-general. | oraddress 
590 pages. Mrs. HM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

“The Teaching of Hygiene “and 
Safety.” Bulletin of New Jersey ; 


State Department of Public In- recommends teachers and bas flied ) un- 
Trenton, commissioner, 155 pages. lished 1889 No charge to emp): yeas, — 
-" zines of South Carolina.” By Sid- | wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square, New York. F ij } 

ney J. Cohen. 65 pages. “Some ; 

Suggestions for Moral Better. 


” with good general education wanted tor cepartment wey} ‘ ; 
ment. By. Patterson Wardlaw. PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in 
19 pages. “Henry Timrod, Man syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approv:dsys— |! 
and Poet.” A critical study by tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 te $9 per month. For further i ,a 
George Armstron Wauchope. 30 information address TEA A R.L. MYERS & ©O., 4 


tin.” 32 pages. All bulletins of the | . 
University of South Carolina, 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior mey for suy eri : 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services trees toschoo! o cials, 


along pretty good in high school. 


OHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. : 


quarter.” 
MAGAZINES ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. i 
s Supplies Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers : | 
ped in btaining Positions: Send for Bulletin. 
dressed up for the occasion and of-| HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y a 
fering many gifts appropriate to the 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. : | 


ells 
e Little Fir Tree,”a parable as 

i tadley’s onder Box” wi 2 
be opened for Christmas, and will Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register New 


wile) Whiter JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . 120 Tresront Street, Posicn, Mave 
S. Claus’s Predicament” a Christmas / 


Play which groups of children the 
country over will find just the right 


to give themselves S. E, WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing | 
. n, in e Wate ower, 

RS’ teachers in every part of the country, 
Ee Ory for boys and girls and their | 
S oung Folks” in December begins ALVIN F. PEASE, ; 
e an. interesting series of articles on istance Telephone. Manager. 
Birds as Travelers,” by Frank M. AGENCY 
be Chapman, the famous ornithologist. 
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“Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season 
eS the merriest, happiest Christmas you 


SH «** You can use the Victor in all the rehearsals and can give with 
/our splendid special Christmas records, not only one program, but 
“half a dozen.’ There are the old, old carols and hymns, the stately 
choruses and arias of the Messiah Music, the sprightly Santa Claus 
_and sleigh bell songs and the scriptural and modern readings. Then 
there are thé games and folk-plays for the merry-making and _ the 
~ Victor Records will furnish clear and perfect accompaniment for all 
_ of them. . There are numerous instrumental numbers that will fit into 
the central thought. 
ae Would your pupils like to march into the 
School Room or Auditorium and hear 
a program like this? 


- Can you possibly develop 
so much of the real Christmas spirit, the 
story of the first Christmas, the Christ Child, caroling, 
songs of children, the joyous spirit of “Peace on Earth, 
Good Wii to Men” in any other way? - 


The Educational Department will be glad 


to remit for a good picture of this or similar 
Victor XXV - 


$67.50 special quotation PTORTam showing the Victor at work with the 
to schools only children around the tree or in action. _ 
When the Victor i t i . 
use, the born placed Educational Department 
under the instrument sate an 
secure from danger, and the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


tect it from dust and promis- Camd 
use by irresponsible en, J. 
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